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INTEODUCTION 

As  the  question  of  packing  for  export  is  of  great  imiiortance,  some  time  ago 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  were  requested  to  write  reports  on  the  subject,  with 
special  reference  to  the  requirements  of  their  several  territories,  for  publication  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  For  the  convenience  of  Canadian  exporters  these 
have  now  been  combined  in  pamphlet  form,  and  will  be  distributed  to  those  who  desire 
to  receive  a  copy. 

Beyond  question,  Canadian  exporters  are  paying  much  more  attention  to  packing 
than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  Nevertheless  complaints  from  abroad  are  not 
infrequent,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  obviating  these  in  the  future  that  this  pamphlet  is 
being  issued. 

Faulty  packing  is  due  to  various  causes — in  some  cases  ignorance,  in  others 
carelessness,  and  in  still  othei-s,  lack  of  imagination.  Firms  new  to  the  foreign  field 
have  sent  out  shipments  to  distant  countries  packed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
for  the  domestic  market.  This  undoubtedly  shows  lack  of  imagination.  Very 
simple  tests  would  demonstrate  whether  containers  to  be  despatched  abroad  are 
adequate  to  stand  the  hazards  which  they  are  likely  to  meet  on  their  journey. 

One  simple  method  for  testing  the  strength  of  containers  is  by  rigging  up  a  sling 
and  with  that  raising  a  case  of  goods  a  number  of  feet,  say  3,  6,  9,  12  and  15,  and 
dropping  it  on  its  face.  If  the  container  satisfactorily  stands  this  test,  it  can  then  be 
dropped  on  its  end,  and  if  it  still  holds,  on  its  corner.  By  this  means  the  case  can 
be  thoroughly  tested.  One  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the  container 
should  not  be  stronger  than  is  necessary,  allowing  of  course  sufficiently  for  a  margin 
of  safety.  A  container,  if  it  be  too  heavy,  will  add  to  the  weight  of  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  shipment,  and  hence  to  its  c.i.f.  price. 

It  occasionally  hapjjens  that  foreign  importers  when  placing  orders  furnish  specific 
instructions  as  to  packing.  In  such  cases  the  instructions  should  be  strictly  fol- 
lowed, as  it  can  be  assumed  they  are  founded  on  experience  and  given  with  a  very 
definite  object  in  view. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  exijort  trade.  The  only  way  to  attain  it 
is  by  paying  minute  attention  to  every  essential  connected  with  it,  of  which  without 
doubt  packing  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
have  prepared  a  short  film,  which  has  been  designed  with  a  view  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  subject  of  packing.  Examples  of  good  packing  are  illustrated  in  this  film,  and 
methods  of  testing  the  strength  of  containers,  and  it  also  shows  a  Hazard  machine 
in  operation.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  Hazard  machine  is  one  which  is  designed 
to  duplicate  the  hazards  which  a  ease  of  goods  is  likely  to  meet  with  on  a  short  or  long 
journey.  For  those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  would  like  to  see  the  film, 
it  may  be  stated  that  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  arrange  this,  if  application  be  made 
to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

When  one  considers  the  large  sums  that  have  been  paid  out  in  claims  for  losses 
incurred  owing  to  faulty  packing,  and  tlie  verj-  strong  and  at  times  bitter  complaints 
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which  ai-e  niatlo  by  foreign  iinportcrs  in  regard  to  defective  packing,  it  is  a  matter  ol 
wonderment  why  any  firm  whicli  desires  to  succeed  in  exiwrt  trade  should  hesitate  for 
a  moment  to  study  very  carefully  this  subject,  and  make  every  effort  to  bring  their 
methods  up  to  tlie  very  highest  standard.  Undoubtedly  a  large  number  of  firms  in 
the  United  States  have  made  great  improvements  in  packing  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  exporters  as  a  body  will  show  progress  in 
the  same  direction.  Many  Canadian  firms,  it  must  be  said,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  this  subject  very  seriously,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  have  brought  their  methods 
on  an  equality  with  anything  that  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  defence  of  indifferent  packing,  the  argument  is  sometimes  used  that  foreign 
importers  will  not  pay  for  the  best  class  of  containers,  but  experience  does  not  lend 
support  to  this  view.  The  writer  has  discussed  the  subject  with  importers  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  has  almost  invariably  found  that  they  will  gladly  pay  a  little 
extra  for  cases  that  are  devised  to  withstand  all  the  ordinary  hazards  that  may  be  met 
in  the  journey  from  the  factory  to  the  warehouse;  and  a  little  thought  will  serve  to 
make  this  easily  comprehended. 

If  exporters  are  to  succeed  in  building  up  a  profitable  foreign  trade,  they  must 
realize  that  no  part  of  their  business  should  be  considered  too  much  a  matter  of 
detail  to  receive  their  best  attention;  and  as  packing  occupies  by  no  means  a  second- 
ary place  in  connection  with  export  trade,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  it 
is  the  very  best  that  can  be  devised. 

H.  R.  POUSSETTE. 

Ottawa,  October  15,  1922. 
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THE     BRITISH    MARKETS 
Trade  CoiiMrssioNER  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Loxdox 


With  a  view  to  ascertaining-  in  what  manner  the  packing  of  Canadian  goods 
could  he  improved,  an  inquiry  was  conducted  among  the  leading  importers  of 
Canadian  products  in  London  and  Bristol.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
was  that  Canadian  exporters  had  achieved  a  high  standard  of  packing,  especially 
as  regards  the  exterior  packages.  The  complaints  made  with  reference  to  the 
packing  of  certain  Canadian  lines  for  the  most  part  related  to  the  immediate 
wrapping  or  containers  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  goods  were  placed  in  the  case 
or  crate.  Naturally  the  importers  were  more  inclined  to  emphasize  the  particular 
packing  requirements  of  the  lines  in  which  they  dealt,  rather  than  to  lay  down  any 
general  principles  governing  the  packing  of  goods  for  this  market.  An  effort  will, 
however,  be  made  to  set  forth  the  chief  points  brought  out  in  the  inquiry.  The  general 
remarks  with  reference  to  exterior  packing  will  be  more  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian 
firms  who  have  only  lately  commenced  to  export  to  the  United  Kingdom,  since  those 
Canadian  exporters  who  have  built  up  a  well-established  trade  have  carefully  studied 
the  packing  requirements  of  the  market  and  have  set  a  high  standard. 

STRONG   PACKING   ESSENTIAL 

Firms  having  only  a  slight  experience  with  export  trade  do  not  always  realize 
the  amount  of  handling  to  which  goods  shipped  overseas  are  sulbjected.  The  strength 
of  the  package  is  therefore  an  important  consideration.  The  same  packing  will  not 
do  for  export  shipments  as  for  domestic  shipments  by  rail.  The  slinging  of  cargo 
into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  again  the  operation  of  discharging  the  cargo  on  to  the 
wharves,  involves  a  much  more  severe  strain  on  the  packages  than  is  ever  the  case 
with  sliipments  by  rail.  Even  when  the  packages  are  small  and  can  be  slid  down  on 
a  plank  from  the  ship,  the  height  above  the  wharf  requires  that  the  cases  be  strong 
and  secure  or  else  the  strain  will  result  in  damage. 

Although  up-to-date  facilities  are  afforded  at  most  United  Kingdom  ports, 
enabling  the  goods  to  be  discharged  with  the  minimum  of  handling,  it  is  unavoid- 
able that  they  have  to  pass  through  many  agencies  before  reaching  consignees'  ware- 
houses. Thus  an  official  connected  with  the  docks  estimated  that  a  box  of  cheese, 
packed  in  a  Canadian  factory,  is  handled  from  twenty  to  thirty  times  before  reaching 
the  consumer  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  conditions  at  the  Port  of  London  do 
not  tend  to  minimize  the  amount  of  handling,  and  in  this  respect  are  behind  those 
prevailing  at  some  other  ports.  London  is  essentially  a  "barge  port."  The  cargo 
is  discharged  at  the  docks  into  barges  and  (brought  up  the  river  to  warehouse.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  goods  will  have  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  several  railway 
companies,  since  the  London  area  is  served  by  many  different  railways,  connected 
with  each  other,  but  with  limited  through  traffic  facilities. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  merchandise  exported  from  Canada  to 
the  United  Kingdom  must  be  packed  in  strong,  secure  cases  or  crates.  The  following 
observations  may  be  given  for  the  guidance  of  Canadian  shippers: — 

Thickness  of  Wood. — The  thickness  of  the  wood  used  for  cases  or  crates  depends 
entirely  upon  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  contents.  The  wood  should  be  strong 
enough  to  stand  all  the  strain  likely  to  result  from'  handling,  but  it  should  not  be  so 
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heavy  that  it  will  add  unnecessarily  to  the  gross  weight  of  the  package,  since  extra 
charges  may  be  incurred  on  this  account.  The  majority  of  Canadian  exporters  have, 
if  anything,  erred  on  the  side  of  too  heavy  packing  eases,  when  a  case  of  thinner 
wood,  but  protected  by  bands  of  wire  or  hoop  iron,  would  have  (been  better.  Absolute 
security,  combined  with  lightness,  should  be  the  aim  of  packers. 

Very  light  commodities  such  as  breakfast  foods  in  .cartons  are  packed  in  cases 
of  very  thin  wood  and  without  any  wire  or  other  protection.  They  arrive  safely 
because  the  lightness  of  the  contents  of  the  case  does  mot  cause  any  undue  strain. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  heavy  package  or  the  corner  of  another  case  falls  on  top 
of  such  a  package,  damage  to  contents  will  result  and  re-coopering  will  be  necessary. 
For  such  light  goods  a  case  lately  adopted  by  one  Canadian  shipper  is  greatly  com- 
mended by  port  officials.  The  sides  and  top  are  of  thin  plywood,  but  the  whole  case 
is  protected  by  four  bands  of  wire,  clinched  at  intervals.  Since  this  case  was  adopted 
by  the  shipper  in  question  there  have  been  very  few  breakages. 

The  ends  of  all  small  cases  should  be  protected  by  four  battens  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  form  a  secure  frame  for  the  whole  case. 

For  heavier  or  medium-weight  cases,  half-inch  wood  is  usually  employed.  This 
question  of  thickness  of  the  wood,  however,  can  only  })e  decided  by  experience  and 
by  the  making  of  tests.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  top  and  sides  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  the  inside  and  outside  strains. 

Many  complaints  are  made  against  Canadian  bacon  cases  being  not  strong 
enough  for  the  weight  of  the  contents.  The  lids,  being  only  half  an  inch  tihick,  are 
stated  to  be  too  thin.  These  bacon  eases  weigh  frequently  600  pounds  and  are  subject 
to  great  strain.  With  such  heavy  cases  it  is  urged  that  one-inch  boards  should  be 
used  and  the  cases  bound  with  two  bands  of  hoop  iron  around  the  ends  and  one 
around  the  centre,  sealed  to  prevent  pilferage.  The  weight  of  Canadian  bacon  cases 
subjects  them  to  severe  strain  in  handling,  and  a  lighter  case  would  be  preferable, 
other  things  being  equal. 

Quality  of  wood. — Only  well-seasoned  wood  should  be  used  for  packing  cases. 
Certain  complaints  have  been  directed  against  Canadian  shipments  on  account  of 
the  poorly  seasoned  wood  used  and  its  tendency  to  warp.  The  use  of  second-hand 
cases  for  export  shipment  is  not  to  be  commended.  They  should  only  be  used  when 
cases  as  good  as  new  and  of  the  right  size  for  the  shipment  in  question  can  be 
obtained.    Any  second-hand  cases  that  show  signs  of  re-cooperage  should  not  be  used. 

Only  wood  free  from  knots  and  holes  should  be  utilized,  but  if  any  are  present, 
pieces  of  tin,  tacked  on  from  the  inside,  should  be  used  to  cover  up  these  defects. 

Aids  to  strength. — The  use  of  thinner  boards  and  the  attainment  of  consequent 
greater  lightness  can  be  made  possible  by  various  aids  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
cases.  The  binding  of  cases  with  wire  or  hoop  iron  has  been  already  referred  to. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  assurances  for  security  and,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  is 
also  a  good  protection  against  pilferage.  The  binding  of  a  case  in  this  manner  will 
often  make  up  for  any  weakness  in  the  wood  used.  Small  packages  are  bound  with 
wire,  and  large  cases  with  hoop  iron.  The  hoop  iron  used  miist  be  of  good  quality, 
neither  second-hand  nor  too  soft.  The  number  of  bands  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Two  bands  around  the  ends  and  one  around  the  centre  will  usually  be 
sufficient  in  the  case  of  square  packing  cases,  while  with  cases  of  very  thin  wood 
four  bands  are  desirable. 

Clamps  at  the  corners  and  pieces  of  wood  filled  in  from  the  inside  to  protect  the 
ends  and  edges  of  the  case,  are  additional  aids  to  strength  that  will  commend  them- 
selves to  Canadian  shippers. 

Tongued  and  grooved  boards  are  much  more  satisfactory  for  making  packing 
cases  than  ordinary  boards.  This  is  one  of  the  aids  to  strength  which  should  always 
be  reported  to  in  the  case  of  packages  likely  to  be  subjected  to  great  strain.  In  this 
way  security  can  be  attained  without  adding  to  the  gross  weight  through  using  the 
thicker  boards. 
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Nails. — The  nails  should  be  of  the  right  size  so  that  they  will  not  draw  if 
subjected  to  strain.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  better  to  clinch  the  nails.  It  is 
stated  that  some  Canadian  shippers  use  nails  of  uniform  size  throughout  the  packing 
case,  whereas  different  sizes  for  different  purposes  are  necessary.  In  certain  instances 
screws  are  an  advantage,  since  they  are  not  liable  to  draw  and  the  boards  suffer  no 
damage  if  the  cases  have  to  be  opened  at  the  Customs  house. 

WEIGHT  OF  PACKAGES 

The  gross  weight  of  packages  is  a  consideration  of  importance  in  respect  to 
handling  at  the  ports.  They  should  be  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light.  If  very  light 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  thrown  about  by  the  longshoremen  and  thus  receive  more 
severe  treatment  than  is  intended  by  the  packers.  A  package  that  cannot  be  handled 
by  one  man  is  therefore  suggested.  On  the  other  hand  a  case  that  is  so  heavy  as  to  be 
unwieldy  is  also  subjected  to  rougher  treatment  than  a  lighter  case.  A  case  unloaded 
by  crane  seldom  falls  flat  on  the  wharf,  but  usually  on  the  end,  thus  being  subjected 
to  great  strain  if  the  contents  are  heavy.  Also  an  unwieldy  case  will  often  be  jacked 
up  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  and  let  fall  some  distance  to  the  place  where  it  can  be 
slung.  Such  treatment  can  only  be  stood  by  strong  secure  cases,  but  if  the  cases  are 
lighter  and  more  wieldy  the  handling  will  be  less  severe.  From  40  to  60  pounds  is 
stated  by  one  dock  official  to  be  the  most  convenient  weight  for  handling  at  this  end, 
while  cases  over  250  pounds  in  weight,  or  unduly  large  in  size,  are  said  to  be 
unwieldy. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   CASES 

All  packers  of  goods  for  shipment  overseas  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
important  question  of  measurement.  When  rates  of  freight  on  steamer  are  charged 
by  measurement  ton,  it  follows  that  goods  must  be  packed  in  the  least  possible  space 
consistent  with  their  security.  Thus  one  importer  stated  with  regard  to  the  packing 
of  Canadian  goods:  "Generally  speaking  we  have  now  very  little  trouble  in  this 
respect,  the  main  complaint  being  that  some  manufacturers  still  pack  the  goods 
without  bearing  in  mind  the  important  question  of  measurement;  for  instance,  they 
often  pack  goods  in  a  case  much  too  large,  necessitating  a  lot  of  packing  material 
being  used  and,  of  course,  considerably  increasing  the  measurements,  which  means 
unnecessary   increase   in  freight." 

The  question  of  measurement  has  a  particular  bearing  on  the  shipment  of  crated 
goods.  Since  freight  rates  are  charged  on  the  extreme  measurements  of  a  package, 
any  ends  or  parts  of  the  crate  unduly  protruding  add  greatly  to  the  total  cubic 
measurement  and  consequently  to  the  freight  rates  charged  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany. 

PACKING    MATERIAL 

The  selection  of  the  kind  of  packing  material  to  use  to  fill  up  empty  spaces  in  the 
cases  or  to  prevent  the  goods  knocking  against  one  another,  largely  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  experience  of  the  shippers.  Canadian  exporters 
appear  to  favour  the  use  of  paper  as  packing  material  more  than  do  European  shippers. 
In  the  case  of  fragile  goods,  such  as  glass  articles,  etc.,  paper  does  not  sei.'iic  as  good 
a  protection  as  hay,  straw,  excelsior,  sawdust  or  other  material.  On  the  otlier  hand 
liay  and  straw  are  especially  liable  to  absorb  moisture  and  hence  are  not  good  for 
articles  likely  to  be  damaged  by  dampness. 

USE  OF  CARTONS 

The  use  of  cardboard  containers  for  a  variety  of  articles  is  more  general  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Canadian  manufacturers  must  learn  not  to 
ship  heavy  articles  overseas  in  cartons,  since  no  matter  how  well  they  are  packed  in 
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cases  the  cartons  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  the  weight  of  the  goods  and  the 
handling  the  cases  receive.  Thus  heavy  hardware  articles,  tools  such  as  axes, 
hammers,  etc.,  if  shipped  in  this  way  frequently  tear  the  cartons  and  come  into  contact 
with  one  another  with  resultant  damage.  With  light  articles,  however,  such  as  saws, 
lanterns,  etc.,  the  cartons  serve  as  good  protection  and  are  suitable  containers.  Heavy 
tools  can  be  packed  in  small  wooden  bo.xes  with  sawdust  or  other  material.  This 
method  is  more  expensive,  but  the  experience  of  importers  has  shown  that  the  e.xtra 
cost  involved  may  nearly  always  be  covered  by  the  increased  prices  realized  by  the 
articles  so  packed.  Whether  packed  in  cartons  or  boxes,  the  exterior  cases  should  be 
the  proper  size  to  permit  of  tight  fittings,  and  without  empty  spaces,  so  tliat  tjie 
containers  will  not  move  about  in  the  case. 

With  bolts  and  nuts  and  similar  articles  packed  in  paper  parcels,  or  cartons, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  only  good  strong  paper  or  cardboard.  A  criticism 
has  been  made  that  certain  kegs  of  Canadian  bolts  and  nuts  were  received  with  the 
interior  parcels  mostly  torn  and  the  articles  in  question  breaking  through.  The 
quality  of  the  paper  used  was  said  to  be  at  fault,  while  the  parcels  were  not  packed 
tightly  in  the  kegs.  Nails  also,  whether" shipped  in  canvas  bags  or  kegs,  require  that 
the  bag  or  keg  be  lined  with  good  strong  paper,  preferably  pitch  paper.  Most  Canadian 
shippers  of  nails  have  achieved  a  high  standard  in  this  respect. 

TIGHT    FITTING    IX    CASE 

The  above  remarks  respecting  tight  fitting  of  goods  packed  in  containers  apply 
also  to  goods  shipped  loose  in  the  case.  Criticisms  have  been  directed  in  this 
connection  against  certain  Canadian  exporters  of  woodenware,  e.g.  clothes  pegs.  Unless 
the  goods  fit  tightly  in  the  case  there  will  be  continual  rubbing  or  scraping  which 
can  do  the  articles  no  good.  For  this  reason  one  consignment  of  Canadian  spring 
clothes-pegs  arrived  in  very  bad  condition,  the  springs  and  parts  of  the  peg  having 
been  scraped  apart  were  lying  in  confusion  in  the  case.  Naturally,  in  the  case  of 
articles  that  will  not  fit  together  in  the  case,  packing  material  has  to  be  used  to  fill 
up  the  empty  spaces  and  keep  the  articles  firm. 

CR.\TED  GOODS 

Especial  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  crating  of  goods  for  export  that  cannot  be 
packed  in  cases.  Generally  speaking  a  crate  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  a  case  for  the 
shipment  of  goods  overseas  on  account  of  the  exposed  surfaces  between  the  slats. 
These  mu,st  therefore  be  protected  on  the  inside  by  good  strong  paper  or  other  material. 
It  also  follows  that  a  crate  can  never  be  as  sti-ong  as  a  case  or  as  able  to  withstand 
strain.  For  this  reason  thick  battens  (seldom  less  than  one  inch)  and  frame  must  be 
used,  securely  nailed  together.  The  wood  should  also  be  of  uniform  thickness.  Wash- 
tubs  from  Canada  were  seen  which  had  been  crated  with  rough  (pieces  of  wood  of 
varying  quality  and  thickness,  and  sometimes  not  properly  secured  by  the  nails,  the 
latter  being  too  small  as  a  result,  the  battens  had  frequently  sprung,  ^exposing  the 
article  to  damage.  A  wire  band  was  suggested  by  a  dock  ofBcial  as  a  necessary  pro- 
tection to  crates  of  this  sort. 

In  the  case  of  all  crated  goods  the  exposed  surfaces  between  the  slats  should  not 
be  so  wide  that  the  corners  of  other  cases  or  crates  can  reach  the  goods.  It  may  be 
repeated  that  where  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  scratched,  or  otherwise  damaged,  the 
whole  surface  must  be  protected  by  paper  or  other  material.  All  crated  articles  must 
be  securely  held  in  the  crate,  and  when  necessary  cross  battens  or  stays  must  be  used 
to  prevent  any  possible  movement  within  the  crate. 


Certain  lines  are  shipped  from  Canada  in  kegs.    When  this  is  the  case  the  kegs 
must  be  well  coopered  and  made  of  well-seasoned  staves  of  sufficient  thickness.     The 
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kegs  must  be  then  securely  bound  with  either  wire  or  hoop  iron,  the  latter  always  of 
good  quality  and  not  too  soft.  The  Germans  often  bound  kegs  with  wooden  withies 
which  were  satisfa,ctory.  Consignments  of  Canadian  nails  have  been  received  with  the 
kegs  broken  and  the  nails  running  out.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  keg  should  always 
be  securely  fastened,  as  the  strain  on  these  parts  is  great. 

N.ails  for  the  United  Kingdom  are  usually  shipped  in  canvas  bags,  paper  lined,  112 
lbs.  gross  for  net,  this  being  the  custom  of  the  trade.  The  leading  Ca.nadian  exporters 
of  nails  thoroughly  understand  the  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  and 
have  been  giving  satisfactory  service. 

LIMP    PACKAGES 

Canadian  exporters  of  certain  lines  have  been  shipping  goods  limp  or  in  bundles, 
wrapped  in  paper.  This  avoids  the  extra  weight  and  measurement  space  involved 
in  packing  goods  in  crates  and  cases.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  good  polioy  in  all 
instances,  especially  where  the  goods  are  liable  to  be  damaged  or  hurt  in  imy  way  by 
rough  handling.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  one  leading  Canadian  exporting  firm 
who  formerly  shipped  their  products  wrapped  in  paper  now  ship  in  stout  crates.  The 
additional  security  undoubtedly  pays  for  the  extra  chairges  involved  through  increased 
weight  and  measurement  space. 

The  practice  of  shipping  loose  goods  in  paper  or  cardboard  packages,  without 
outside  protection  of  any  kind,  is  still  more  dangerous.  Besides  the  lack  of  security 
against  damage  there  is  the  factor  of  temptation  given  to  pilfering.  A  consignment 
of  Canadian  rubber  gloves  a  short  time  ago  reached  London  packed  in  corrugated 
cardboard  packages.  Many  of  these  had  been  slit  with  a  knife  and  the  contents 
pilfered. 

BUNDLES  AND  BALES 

Not  many  of  the  lines  exported  from  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  can  be 
shipped  in  bales.  These  should  be  compressed  as  tightly  as  possible  and  then  wrapped 
with  several  layers  of  wrappings,  suoh  as  paper,  pitch  paper,  canvas  or  burlap.  If 
secured  by  hoop  iron,  wooden  boards  may  be  used  to  keep  the  bale  in  shape.  Goods 
liable  to  be  dama.ged  by  hooks  should  not  he  packed  in  bundles,  since  sailors  and 
dockers  are  apt  to  use  their  hooks  whenever  possible. 

No  mention  need  be  made  of  the  commodities  shipped  in  gunny  or  calico  sacks 
since  these  .are  mostly  raw  or  food  products,  where  the  custom  of  the  trade  is  old- 
established. 

WATEUPROOF    WRAPPING 

Needless  to  say  all  goods  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  moisture  must  be  well  protected  by  a  watertight  lining  of  some  kind. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  lining  of  nail  bags  with  pitch  paper.  Where  goods 
are  shipped  in  containers  the  waterproof  lining  can  be  next  to  the  article.  Nothing 
should  be  allowed  to  come  next  to  the  contents  or  containers  that  is  likely  to  soil 
their  appearance.  In  all  cases  or  crates  it  is  usually  advisable  to  have  either  ordinary 
or  waterproof  paper  wrapping  inside  the  case. 

THE   QUESTION    OF    PILFERAGE 

The  pilfering  of  goods  in  transit  to  the  United  Kingdom  has  assumed  alarming 
proportions  in  the  last  few  years.  Whether  due  to  the  general  demoralization 
resulting  from  the  war  or  to  increased  prices  is  beside  the  point,  but  the  fact  is  that 
this  is  a  question  that  calls  for  drastic  action  if  trade  is  to  continue  on  a  satisfactory 
basis.  The  problem  is  now  being  tackled  by  the  principal  todies  interested,  such  as 
the  shipping   companies,    underwriters,   transport     agencies    and     chambers    of    com- 
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meree.  The  steamship  companies  are  dealing  rigorously  with  all  offenders  caught  in 
the  act  of  thieving  on  board  vessels.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  trace  responsibility 
and  the  place  where  the  pilfering  took  place.  Shipping  companies  refuse  to  accept 
any  responsibility  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  theft  occurred  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  under  their  charge.  The  methods  of  thieves  are  most  ingenious  and 
appear  to  overcome  most  precautions  against  theft.  Wired  packages  of  canned 
goods  have  arrived  with  the  conteiiis  removed  and  American  newspapers  substituted, 
the  wirr-s  having  'been  drawn,  the  lids  removed  and  contents  extracted,  then  the  lids 
replaced  and  the  wires  tightened  so  as  to  cover  up  any  indication  of  pilferage.  Such 
an  instance  indicates  that  pilferage  can  take  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ns  well  as  on  the  vessel,  or  after  being  unloaded  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Similarly 
whole  sides  of  bacon  and  all  manner  of  goods  have  been  stolen  and  all  signs  of  theft 
covered  up  until  the  packages  are  opened. 

In  spite  of  the  ingeniousness  of  the  pilferers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  goods  are  packed,  and  this  is  a  question  to 
which  all  packers  of  Canadian  goods  for  export  should  give  their  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  so  annoying  to  importers  than  to  receive  packages 
with  whole  or  part  of  the  contents  stolen.  The  submitting  of  claims  is  a  long  and 
tiresome  process,  often  resulting  in  no  satisfaction  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
fixing  responsibility. 

Packages  secured  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invite  theft  should  never  be  shipped. 
This  is  an  additional  reason  for  strong  whole  cases.  The  binding  of  the  eases  with 
wire  or  strong  hoop  iron  is  another  protection  against  pilferage  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  upon  Canadian  shippers  of  goods  liable  to  theft.  The  wire  can  be 
protected  against  breakage  at  the  corners  by  'boring  holes  to  pass  the  wire  through 
at  these  points,  or  by  clamps  nailed  securely  at  each  corner. 

A  good  precaution  is  to  fix  a  seal  to  the  centre  band  of  hoop  iron,  or  lead  seals 
on  the  end  bands.  Nails  should  be  clinched,  to  prevent  them  being  drawn.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  nails  show  inclination  to  draw,  or  if  the  package  shows 
evidence  of  weak  lids  or  sides,  or  undue  frailty,  the  shipping  company  will  not  give 
a  clean  receipt,  thus  denying  any  responsibility  for  settling  claims  due  to  loss. 

Various  other  expedients  have  been  suggested  as  precautions  against  pilferage. 
One  writer  has  recently  urged  the  covering  of  the  cases  with  thin  wire  netting.  Iron 
clips  at  the  corners  or  along  the  edges  are  a  further  precaution  to  prevent  the  nails 
being  drawn  and  the  boards  raised  to  enable  the  thief  to  extract  the  contents.  The 
articles  which  usually  attract  thieves  are  those  they  can  make  use  of  themselves  or 
easily  dispose  of.  Heavy  goods,  or  articles  difficult  to  extract  from  the  packages, 
are  naturally  not  so  liable  to  be  pilfered.  Canned  goods,  provisions  generally,  boots 
and  shoes,  clothing  articles,  cigars,  wines  and  small  articles  in  general,  are  specially 
subject  to  the  pilferers  attention.  Hence  in  shipping  such  goods  it  is  often  advisable 
not  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contents  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 

DIMENSIONS   AND   SPECUL   REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  most  important  that  Canadian  exporters  of  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom 
should  carefully  follow  down  to  the  most  minute  details,  the  instructions  of  the  buyers 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  tlie  goods  are  to  be  done  up  or  packed.  Canadian 
shippers  of  certain  lines  have  failed  to  realize  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  often  very  different  and  sometimes  the  opposite  to  that  in  Canada. 
This  is  a  wide  subject,  and  one  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  each  shipper  carefully 
studying  the  market  requirements  of  his  particular  line,  and  minutely  following  the 
instructions  laid  down  by  the  buyer  when  ordering  the  goods.  A  few  words,  however, 
must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  observing  the  dimensions  in  common 
use  among  the  different  trades  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  an  instance  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer  where  a  Canadian  firm  declined  to  comply  with  buyer's 
instructions  regarding  quantity  to  a  package.     It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  Canadians 
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to  understand,  for  instance,  that  a  gross  may  mean  less  than  144  pieces.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  final  purchaser  is  the  deciding  factor,  and  to  him  the  actual 
quantity  is  not  so  important  as  that  the  packages  and  contents  should  be  of  the  same 
size,  weight  and  nature  as  that  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  The  most  frequent  unit  of 
weight  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  hundredweight  of  112  pounds,  but  it  depends 
on  the  custom  of  the  trade  whether  this  is  net  or  gross.  In  cases  where  gross  weight 
rules,  the  packages  should  be  of  nearly  the  same  weight  and  size  as  that  customary 
in  the  trade.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  iCanadians  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  "long  ton"  of  2,240  pounds  and  the  Imperial  gallon  are  in  use. 

Sometimes  orders  are  received  from  United  Kingdom  firms  for  goods  to  be  shipped 
to  other  markets.  In  all  such  cases  instructions  regarding  the  package  and  arranging 
of  goods  will  be  given  which  must  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Thus  German,  Belgian, 
and  other  shippers  have  built  up  a  large  business  Largely  by  devoting  great  care  to 
comply  with  overseas  requirements  as  to  weights,  measurements  and  containers.  A 
good  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  nail  trade.  Belgian  exporters  are  prepared  to  pack 
nails  for  Australia  in  7-pouud  or  2-pound  cartons,  packed  in  112-pound  cases;  in  kegs 
of  112  pounds  for  other  markets;  in  cartons  and  packages  of  piculs  for  China;  in 
canvas  bags  for  the  United  Kingdom;  or  in  various  kilo  packages  for  markets  where 
the  metric  system  rules.  In  all  ^uch  trades  as  this,  great  care  in  the  ^tudy  of  local 
requirements  and  the  close  following  of  instructions  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  repeat 
orders  are  desired. 

Care  in  following  instructions  given  with  order  is  specially  required  in  the  case 
of  orders  received  through  United  Kingdom  firms  for  the  shipment  of  goods  to 
tropical  countries.  Thus,  if  glass  containers  are  specified  for  goods  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  moisture,  or  earthenware  jars  of  a  certain  dimension,  no  excuse  must 
be  allowed  by  the  shipping  department  to  prevent  the  packing  clerk  from  complying 
with  these  details. 

SUMMARY 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  general  points  brought  out  by  the  enquiry  into 
packing  methods  conducted  among  the  importers  of  Canadian  goods  in  London  and 
Bristol.  It  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
Canadian  firms  in  the  packing  of  goods  for  export.  The  chief  deficiencies  in  this 
respect  have  been  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  care  and  minute  attention  to  detail  which 
has  characterized  continental  shippers.  It  can  only  -  be  repeated  that  Canadian 
exporters  of  certain  lines  must  pay  more  attention  to  the  detailed  requirements  of 
certain  trades  at  this  end  and  to  the  instructions  given  by  importers  when  ordering  the 
goods.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  importer  that  the  fault  does  not 
lie  so  much  with  the  managers  of  Canadian  firms  as  with  the  passive  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  packing  or  manufacturing  departments,  who  cannot  frequently  be  made 
to  realize  the  importance  of  details  or  trade  customs  different  from  those  usual  in  the 
Canadian  market.  In  this  way  Canadian  packing  standards,  otherwise  high,  fall 
down  when  special  care  and  attention  is  required  which  necessitates  methods  different 
from  the  practices  common  to  the  particular  trade  as  regards  the  domestic  market. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  applicable  to  all  Canadian  exporters,  for  many 
have  .achieved  a  high  reputation  for  all-round  packing  and  attention  to  detail. 

Notes  on  Various  Products 

The  notes  which  follow  give  the  more  important  points  which  were  brought 
out  by  importers  of  Canadian  goods  in  London  and  Bristol  in  the  inquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  the  packing  of  certain  particular  lines  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

GL.4SS  BOTTLES 

An  importer  states  that  the  percentage  of  breakages  in  Canadian  deliveries  of 
glass  bottles  averages  about  3  or  4  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  Continental  goods 
the  breakage  amounts   to   often   less   than   one-half  this   proportion.     He   is  of  the 
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opinion  that  a  lot  of  breakage  could  be  saved  if  the  number  packed  in  each  crate 
were  less  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Further,  the  practice  of  using  paper  for 
packing  material  does  not  seem  so  effective  as  hay  or  straw,  which  is  used  by  Con- 
tinental bottle  exporters. 

LEATHER 

No  complaints  were  made  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Canadian  leather 
exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  practice  of  shipping  sole  leather 
in  open  bales,  uppers  in  bags  or,  in  the  case  of  patents,  in  boxes,  was  satisfactory, 
and  Canadian  exporters  of  leather  knew  their  business  thoroughly. 


No  suggestions  were  given  with  regard  to  the  packing  of  Canadian  chemicals 
since  exporters  were  following  satisfactory  methods,  whether  the  chemicals  were 
shipped  in  casks,  carboys,  or  other  containers.  Heavy  chemicals  for  India  should 
be  sent  in  28-pound  earthenware  jars,  packed  two  in  a  case. 

IRON    ASD    STEEL    HARDW'ARE 

The  observations  made  in  the  first  part  of  this  report  with  respect  to  nails  cover 
all  the  points  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  packing  of  this  line.  Paper  used  for 
lining  bags,  however,  should  be  strong.  Similarly  with  regard  to  bolts  and  nuts,  tJiest- 
should  be  packed  in  strong  parcels  and  then  shipped  in  kegs  of  sufficient  thickness  and 
strength  to  withstand  all  strain.  Packing  requirements  of  tacks  are  very  complicate^!, 
and  Canadian  firms  must  follow  to  the  letter  the  instructions  given  by  buyers.  Cana- 
dian fencing  wire  is  shipped  satisfactorily  in  open  bundles,  though  some  importeir 
require  gunny  protection.  Plain  and  barbed  wire  also  is  exported  in  the  proiici- 
manner  when  coiled  and  without  outside  protection. 

In  shipping  hardware  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canadian  exporters  must 
bear  in  mind  that  heavy  tools  and  similar  lines  should  not  be  packed  in  cardboard 
cartons,  as  they  will  break  the  containers  and  damage  each  other  through  rubbing. 
Only  light  articles  should  be  packed  in  cartons. 

FURNITURE 

Several  importers  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  the  packing  of  Canadian 
furniture,  but  a  certain  firm  reported  that  there  were  many  breakages  in  the  furni- 
ture they  received  from  the  Dominion.  Asked  for  suggestions  as  to  how  the  packing 
could  be  improved,  they  stated  that  the  goods  were  shipped  in  good  strong  crates 
but  that  they  were  too  closely  packed  together,  and  more  packing  material  might 
with  advantage  be  used. 

WOODEXWARE 

Various  complaints  were  made  with  reference  to  the  packing  of  Canadian 
woodenware  lines.  These  chiefly  arose  through  the  shipper  not  exercising  sufficient 
care  in  packing.  Loose  packing  of  small  woodenware  should  be  avoided,  while  in  the 
case  of  crated  goods  the  crates  should  be  strong.  No  possibility  of  scratching  or 
rubbing  together  should  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  any  packages  of  woodenware. 


The  principal  objections  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Canadian  timber  is  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  stated  by  a  leading  importer,  may  be  classified  under  the 

following  three  heads : — 

(1)  Manufacture. 

(2)  Grading. 

(3)  Marking. 
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(1)  Canadian  lumber  exporters  should  exercise  greater  care  in  the  cutting  of 
planks  and  boards  to  exact  dimensions  required.  Unless  received  in  exact  dimensions 
there  is  wastage  in  cutting  on  this  side.  Canadians  should  copy  Scandinavian 
methods  more  closely.  The  system  of  sawing  can  only  be  partly  responsible,  since 
some  Canadian  shippers  have  given  complete  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  frame  saws  used  in  Scandinavia  permit  more  exact  cuttinL' 
than  do  the  Canadian  methods.  The  chief  fault  with  the  latter  appears  to  be  the  great 
speed  and  lack  of  care  exercised  in  sawing  the  logs. 

(2)  The  grading  of  lumber  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  the  majority  of  Canadian  shippers  cannot  be  said  to  exercise  proper 
care  in  this  respect.  All  Scandinavian  timber  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  is 
uniformly  graded. 

(3)  Each  plank  and  board  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  should  be  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  the  shipper.  This  mark  should  be  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen, 
and  should  be  in  red  or  some  equally  prominent  colour.  A  good  distinctive  mark 
establishes  the  brand  of  the  shipper  on  the  market  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
saleability  of  the  timber.  Nearly  all  Scandinavian  shippers  mark  their  timber  in  this 
way,  but  certain  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  shippers  are  the  only  Canadian 
exporters  that  take  the  trouble  to  attend  to  this  important  point. 

Owing  to  compliance  with  the  above  three  considerations,  recognized  'Scandinavian 
brands  of  timber  command  higher  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  than  ordinary 
Canadian  lumber. 

PROVISIONS 

Cheese. — Since  the  practice  of  binding  the  cheese  boxes  with  double  bands  of  wire 
has  been  instituted  by  several  Canadian  exporters,  the  proportion  of  breakages  has 
been  considerably  diminished.  Now  also  that  properly  seasoned  wood  is  being  used 
for  cheese  boxes,  fewer  complaints  are  being  made  with  regard  to  breakages  owing 
to  defective  or  green  wood.  Occasionally  at  the  height  of  the  season  some  defective 
boxes  are  still  shipped.  While  the  New  Zealand  method  of  shipping  cheese  must  be 
considered  stronger  in  packing  than  the  Canadian,  still  the  latter  is  preferred  by 
dealers  because  the  boxes  are  easier  to  open,  whereas  the  New  Zealand  crate  must  be 
broken  when  opened.  One  wholesaler  suggested  that  an  improvement  in  the  fastening 
of  the  lids  on  Canadian  cheese  boxes  might  enable  these  to  be  opened  without 
damaging  the  lid. 

Bacon. — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Canadian  bacon  cases  are  too 
heavy  for  convenient  handling,  and  that  usually  the  boards  are  too  thin  for  the 
weight  of  the  contents.  Uniform  1-inch  boards  and  the  securing  of  the  cases  by  two 
bands  of  iron  around  the  edge  and  one  around  the  middle  was  urged  by  dock 
officials.  Boards  of  the  case  should  also  be  nailed  more  securely.  The  weight  of  the 
bacon  cases  necessarily  subjects  them  to  rough  handling  and  severe  outside  and 
inside  strains. 

Butter. — The'  boxes  in  which  Canadian  butter  was  formerly  shipped  to  United 
Kingdom  were  very  frail,  and  at  the  least  strain  due  to  rough  handling  the  dove- 
tailed boards  would  come  apart. 

Canned  Fruit. — With  regard  to  canned  fruit,  Canadian  packers  should  be  careful 
to  grade  uniformly  in  respect  to  size  and  colour.  Australian  exporters  have  eSected 
great  improvements  in  the  grading  of  canned  fruits  by  closely  following  the  Califor- 
nian  standards. 

Canadian  pears  should  be  carefully  graded.  Packers  should  cease  to  use  the 
designation  "  Caifer "  in  connection  with  pears.  The  word  "  Bartlett "  can  always 
be  used,  but  "  Caifer,"  not  being  so  well  understood,  should  be  done  away  with  when 
shipping  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Lemon  Cling  peaches  are  the  best  liked  in  the  United  Kingdom  market,  while 
yellow  flesh  peaches  received  from  Australia  and  California  are  not  popular. 
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With  respect  to  apples,  colour  must  be  good,  and  bruised  apples  should  be  avoided 
when  canning  for  this  market.  Ontario  apples  are  very  well  canned  but  certain 
other  Canadian  packers  do  not  take  the  skin  off  sufficiently  and  often  can  bruised 
and  broken  apples.  Criticism  was  made  that  gallon  apples  do  not  keep  well  as  they 
showed  a  tendency  to  rust  after  a  certain  period. 

Canadian  raspberries  and  strawberries  are  satisfactorily  packed. 

Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  should  not  mark  net  weight  on  tins  for  the 
United  Kingdom  market  since  the  trade  is  not  used  to  this  practice  and  it  only  creates 
confusion.  This  matter  is  now  being  strongly  taken  up  by  the  retailers.  The  nominal 
li  and  2^  are  the  meet  suitable  sizes  for  sale  in  this  country.  These  should  always 
be  called  by  these  names  as  other  designations  only  serve  to  confuse  the  trade.  It 
is  immaterial,  as  regards  sale,  whether  tall  or  flat  tins  are  shipped. 

Canned  Fish. — In  packing  lobsters  every  tin  should  be  lined  with  parchment 
paper  or  else  the  lobsters  should  be  placed  in  paper  bags  before  being  put  into  the 
tin.  Otherwise  ammonia,  which  is  always  present  in  shellfish,  will  come  into  contact 
with  the  tin  and  turn  the  lobster  black. 

Regarding  the  canned  salmon  trade,  importers  state  that  the  important  point  is 
that  the  fish  should  be  of  as  firm  a  texture  as  possible.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
in  the  rush  of  canning,  Canadian  packers  can  stale  fish  or  else  fish  that  is  over- 
cooked, thus  the  texture  is  not  firm  and  the  fish  has  a  poor  appearance  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  tin.  It  also  happens  that  Canadian  canners  sometimes  put  in  too  much 
salt.  Defects  in  canned  salmon  are  not  always  shown  by  blown  tins  as  commonly 
supposed,  but  often  are  only  revealed  on  being  opened.  The  chief  difficulty  against 
the  sale  of  pink  salmon  is  that  they  do  not  always  show  colour.  A  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  brand  of  pink  salmon,  firm  in  texture  and  showing  uniform  colour,  has  a 
ready  sale. 

A  Bristol  importer  pointed  out  in  regard  to  canned  salmon  that  it  would  be  to 
gieat  advantage  if  Canadian  exporters  could  guarantee  that  all  the  tins  were  up  to 
weight,  since,  before  labelling  tins  with  their  own  brand,  they  were  obliged  to  weigh 
every  tin  separately.  British  Columbia  brands  are  often  prejudiced  in  this  'Way  as 
importers  brand  the  full  tins  with  their  own  labels  and  dispose  of  the  short-weight 
tins  under  the  British  Columbia  labels. 


GENERAL  CONSIDERATIOXS  AFFECTING  CANNED  GOODS 

Among  the  general  considerations  brought  out  by  importers,  with  reference  to 
the  packing  of  all  canned  goods,  was  that  the  tins  should  never  be  packed  in  crates 
but  only  in  cases.  If  packed  in  crates  the  goods  were  specially  liable  to  be  damaged 
or  jjilfered.  French  shippers  bind  their  cases  with  wire,  Californians  with  strong 
iron  bands  and  often  with  clamps  at  the  corners.  The  latter  method  is  usually  pre- 
ferable. The  tins  should  be  packed  tightly  in  the  case,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
be  dented. 

Canadian  canners  should  remember  that  the  more  rings  to  the  top  of  the  tin 
the  stronger  it  will  be.  Italian  and  Californian  packers  have  lately  adopted  a  top 
with  several  rings  more  than  the  usual  top  to  Canadian  tins  has,  and  it  is  decidedly 
stronger.  A  vital  consideration  in  the  canning  of  goods  is  to  see  that  the  rubber  rim 
that  holds  the  top  of  the  can  in  place  is  of  the  very  best  quality  obtainable,  other- 
wise injurious  matter  gets  into  the  juice  or  the  contents  and  the  whole  can  becomes 
tainted.  After  heavy  losses  due  to  this  cause  the  Singapore  packers  of  pineapples 
have  reverted  to  the  old-fashioned  soldered  tins,  which  are  preferred  by  certain  of 
the  large  United  Kingdom  importers.  This  important  matter  should  receive  the 
most  careful  attention  of  every  Canadian  shipper  of  canned  goods. 
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PORTLAND    CEMENT 

Portland  cement  for  the  British  home  market  is  packed  in  sacks  of  double-twilled 
jute.  Experiment  has  shown  that  sacks  cannot  be  used  to  advantage,  for  export 
purposes,  even  to  comparatively  near-by  Mediterranean  points.  The  wooden  export 
barrels  are  paper-lined,  tongued  and  grooved,  and  steel-hooped,  and  weigh  25  pounds, 
containing  375  pounds  of  cement. 

APPLE    PACKAGES 

The  Canadian  standard  apple  barrel  and  apple  box  meet  all  requirements  very 
satisfactorily.  The  requirements  for  the  barrel  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  United 
States  standaird  barrel,  and  it  is  considered  by  the  trade  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage 
that  there  should  be  a  single  standard  for  all  trans-atlantio  apples.  The  round  hoops 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  barrel  are  not  as  attractive  in  appeara.nce  as  the  flat  hoops  of 
Ontario  and  the  American  fruit  districts,  and  the  announcement  by  the  United  Fruit 
Companies  of  Nova  Scotia  of  a  change  to  a  flat  hooped  barrel  has  been  greeted  with 
much  favour  by  the  trade.  Nova  Scotia  would  also  be  well  advised  to  adopt  the  use 
of  liners,  as  is  done  in  Ontario,  as  they  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the.  head. 
Corrugated  paiper  tops  and  bottoms  are  recommended  as  tending  to  a  minimum  of 
bruising  of  top  layers  of  apples,  and  also  as  a  measure  of  protection  against  frost. 
A  third  consideration  is  that,  by  diminishing  or  doing  away  with  the  hollow  sound  on 
barrel-head  tapping,  they  may  diminish  the  number  of  barrels  relegated  to  the 
"  slaick  "  category,  with  resulting  advantage  to  the  shipper. 

The  box  pack,  as  it  eomes  from  the  hands  of  expert  packers,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Less  expert  packers  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  are  urged 
to  pay  special  attention  to  uniformity  of  size  and  colour.  Uniformity  of  size  is 
indispensable,  if  the  package  is  to  reach  the  export  market  in  tight  condition,  and  a 
lack  of  uniformity  in  colour  is  an  anomaly  in  box-packing  that  is  always  heavily 
penalized  in  the  returns  made.  Shippers  should  also  note  that  large  sizes  112  and 
larger,  are  always  discounted  in  value.  The  United  Kingdom  market  pays  the  top 
prices  for  sizes  150  to  175,  and  fair  prices  for  sizes  188  to  200. 

The  use  of  a  corrugated  paper  lining  for  the  sides  and  bottom  folding  over  the 
top,  has  proved  a  valuable  proteotior.  against  frost.  In  one  particular  instance,  care- 
fully noted,  some  1,939  boxes  of  Jonathans  arrived  in  Liverpool,  all  more  or  less 
frosted.  They  were  all  of  the  same  pack,  and  of  equal  grade  and  quality  when  shipped. 
Some  600,  however,  were  lined  with  corrugated  paper,  the  balance  being  packed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  protected  boxes  showed  waste  counts  ranging  from  2  to  14,  mainly 
2  to  8,  (i.e.  from  2  to  14  apples  in  each  box  were  affected  by  frost)  and  sold  at  19s.  to 
19s.  6d.  The  unprotected  boxes  showed  waste  counts  ranging  from  6  to  40,  and  sold  at 
13s.  3d.  to  14s.  The  use  of  the  protective  lining  thus  made  a  difference  in  landed 
condition  reflected  in  a  gain  of  .'is.  6d.  to  5s.  9d.  per  box.  The  cost  of  the  protection 
must,  of  course,  be  negligible  as  compared  with  these  figures. 

Wire-binding — two  wire  bands  placed  about  2i  inches  from  each  end — is  a  very 
valuable  protection  against  breakage.  A  single  band  in  the  middle  has  been  tried, 
but  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  as  it  increased  pressure  at  the  bulge,  ,and  therefore 
resulted  in  bruising,  with  consequent  waste.  Wire  binding  costs  only  about  4  cents 
per  box,  and  reduces  breakages  from  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  or  2  per 
cent.       As  breakage  in  many  cases  results  in  pilferage,  and  in  the  loss  of  from  a 
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quarter  to  a  half  of  the  contents  of  a  box,  while,  even  when  the  fruit  is  praotically 
intact,  coopered  boxes  lose  Is.  to  4s.  in  value,  the  cost  of  wiring  is  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  saving. 

Shipping  marks  (i.e.  consignees'  or  other  distinguishing  initials  branded  on  the 
end  of  each  box,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  consignees)  are  essential.  It  must 
be  realized  that  the  contents  of  particular  cars  cannot  be  kept  separate  on  discharging, 
so  that  car  numbers  are  useless  for  purposes  of  identification.  All  stowing  on  the 
quays  is  done  in  accordance  with  shipping  marks. 


There  is  too  much  breakage  in  connection  with  Canadian  cheese  boxes,  due 
apparently  to  the  frailty  of  some  of  the  veneer  used.  The  trade  state  that  "Western 
cheese  is,  as  a  rule,  miore  strongly  packed  than  that  from  the  East,  and  as  a  result 
comes  through  in  much  better  condition.  Much  breakage  also  results  from  the 
splitting  of  the  lid.  If  a  box  is  dropped,  as  unavoidably  happens  from  time  to  time 
during  discharge,  the  cover  is  very  likely  to  split,  rendering  necessary  an  unsightly 
tying  up  that  detracts  from  value.  This  may  possibly  be  obviated  by  using  a  thicker 
cover.  The  New  Zealand  cover  is  1  inch  thick,  while  the  Canadian  is  J-inch.  The  best 
solution  is  one  that  has  been  adopted  by  some  packers,  viz.  the  use  of  a  cover  of  three- 
ply  veneer.  The  grain  of  the  centre  layer  of  this  runs  crosswise  to  that  of  the  two 
outer  layers,  and  makes  splitting  practically  impossible.  Another  weakness  is  the 
tendency  of  the  veneer  rim  of  the  cover  to  break  away  from  the  top.  To  obviate 
this,  in  some  cases  a  metal  strip  is  used,  which  binds  the  top  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
rim.  It  would  be  a  decided  advantage  if  this  device  were  generally  adopted.  Complaint 
is  made  that,  in  some  cases,  the  cheese  does  not  fit  the  box.  The  desirability  of  a  good 
fit  is  obvious. 

Wiring,  either  a  single  band,  or  two,  one  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  has  been 
adopted  to  some  extent,  and  will  do  much  to  prevent  breakage.  Some  members  of  the 
trade  are  disposed  to  object  to  this,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  it  places  in  the  way 
of  opening  for  inspection,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  objection  is  a 
slight  one  compared  with  the  advantages  of  protection  afforded. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  changing  to  the  New  Zealand  crate  is  one  that 
has  been  much  discussed.  This  crate  is  dodecagonal  in  shape,  with  top  and  bottom 
1  inch  thick,  contains  two  cheeseg  separated  by  a  partition  of  the  sani<'  thickness  .is 
the  tops  and  bottoms,  and  presents  a  somewhat  cylindrical  appearance.  The  sides  are 
formed  of  *-inch  slats  with  open  spaces  between.  The  advantages  urged  by  advocates 
of  this  crate  are:  (1)  that  it  is 'so  heavy  that  it  cannot  readily  be  tossed  about  as 
can  the  Canadian  cheese  boxes,  and  is  therefore  more  likely  to  escape  rough  handling; 
(2)  that  it  is  so  strongly  constructed  that  there  is  a  jpinimum  of  breakage;  (3)  that 
the  fact  that  the  cheese  are  in  plain  sight  through  the  open  spaces  between  the  slats 
facilitates  inspection.  The  trade,  however,  are  practically  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  the  Canadian  box,  strengthened  as  suggested.  In  reply  to  the  advocates 
of  the  New  Zealand  crate,  they  state:  (1)  That  the  use  of  a  distinctive  package  adds 
to  the  distinctive  status  of  Canadian  cheese,  already  favourably  known  on  the  market, 
and  that  a  change  could  not  therefore  be  effected  without  a  certain  loss  of  prestige; 
(2)  that  the  advantage  of  the  weight  of  the  New  Zealand  crate  preventing  rough 
handling  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  difficulty  it  presents  to  necessary  mov- 
ing alwut;  (3)  that  satisfactory  inspection  cannot  be  made  between  the  slats,  while 
the  crate  is  much  more  difficult  to  open  than  the  box;  (4)  that  the  fact  that  New 
Zealand  cheese  is  packed  in  lots  of  two  is  a  constant  disadvantage  in  distribution  to 
the  ,sinial5er  retailers,  who  nevertheless  represent  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
consumption ;  (5)  and  that,  while  the  ventilation  afforded  by  an  open  crate  may  be 
desirable  in  the  case  of  cheese  travelling  long  distances  under  refrigeration,  it  would 
probaMy  lead  to  sweating  and  interfere  with  condition  on  arrival,  under  conditions 
of  ordinary  stowage. 
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Canadian  butter  boxes  suffer  considerably  from  breakage,  especially  the  lids,  which' 
tend  to  break  down  from  above.  The  thickness  of  the  sides,  now  4-ineh,  might  perhaps 
be  increased  to  advantage.  The  wood  apparently  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  New 
Zealand  box,  which,  though  sometimes  J-inch,  is  usually  |-inch  thick,  and  in  general, 
carries  much  better.  The  trade  hold  divergent  views  as  to  the  value  of  dovetailing, 
which  is  general  in  the  construction  of  the  Canadian  box.  Undoubtedly  dovetailing 
adds  to  the  neat  and  finished  appearance  of  the  package,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that 
it  also  contributes  to  strength.  On  the  other  hand,  the.  New  Zealand  boxes  are  all 
strongly  nailed  and  appear  to  give  every  satisfaction.  A  strong  objection  urged 
against  dovetailing  also  is  that,  in  the  case  of  breakage,  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
effect  repairs.  Another  divergent  view  is  as  to  the  value  of  the  nail  clips  catching  in 
a  depression  in  the  ends  for  fastening  the  lid.  By  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  amount 
of  cover-nailing  required,  it  undoubtedly  facilitates  inspection — an  object  much  to  be 
desired.  Undoubtedly,  however,  it  is  a  factor  of  weakness,  and  the  fully-nailed  New 
Zealand  covers  will  stand  much  more  rough  handling.  Double  wiring  about  2i  inches 
from  each  end  is  desirable  as  a  means  of  obviating  breakage. 


Little  fault  is  found  with  the  Canadian  package,  though  the  cases  used  by  some 
packers  are  made  of  i-ineh  timber,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  too  thin  in  view  of  the 
very  considerable  weight  contained.  One  Canadian  pack  that  calls  forth  specially 
complimentary  comment  from  the  trade  on  account  of  its  general  excellence,  uses 
timber  |-inch  thick,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  nothing  weaker  than  |-inch 
should  be  used.  The  more  general  use  of  the  levelling-up  boards  used  to  prevent  the 
sides  of  bacon  from  sagging  in  the  middle  is  advocated,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  failure  to  pack  tightly,  with  result  that  the  heavy  contents  are  permitted  a  play 
of  several  inches,  leads  to  more  or  less  breakage.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
use  of  a  paper  lining  keeps  the  bacon  clean  and  adds  to  its  attractiveness,  bwt  there 
is  no  general  call  for  this,  and  some  members  of  the  trade  express  doubt  as  to  its 
effect  if  used  in  the  case  of  summer  shipments.  It  does  not  appear,  howevijr,  that 
there  is  much  strength  in  this  objection,  as  it  should  be  possible  to  procure  a  non- 
heat-conducting  -wrapping  that  would  be  quite  satisfactory.  Iron  bands  are  generally 
used  to  strengthen  the  ends,  and  the  more  general  use  of  a  third  band  in  the  middle 
of  the  heaviest  cases  is  advocated. 


The  present  Canadian  egg  package  with  ends  i  inch  and  sides  |  inch  thick  is 
very  highly  appreciated  by  the  trade,  and,  although  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
breakage,  the  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  frail  cases  which  formerly  came 
forward,  has  been  so  very  marked  that  very  little  complaint  is  made.  Special  satis- 
faction is  also  expressed  with  the  strong,  white,  odorless  cardboard  fillers,  which 
have  replaced  the  'flimsy,  brown,  strawboard  ones,  formerly  more  or  less  in  evidence. 
There  have  been  cases,  however,  where  these  fillers  have  not  been  quite  strong  enough 
to  afford  adequate  protection.  The  importance  of  having  the  fillers  fit  the  cases  closely 
is  emphasized,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  there  should  be  a  more  general  adoption 
of  the  corrugated  flat  between  the  filler  and  the  case,  in  instances  of  loose  fits. 
Excelsior  pads,  top  and  bottom,  are  very  necessary,  as,  owing  to  the  piling  up  of 
cases,  one  on  top  of  another,  breakages  are  nearly  always  on  top.  While  these 
excelsior  cushions  are  very  generally  used,  there  have  been  some  instances  of  careless 
packing,  where,  instead  of  pads  of  even  thickness  fully  covering  the  top  of  the  case, 
an  irregular  bunch  of  excelsior  has  been  inserted  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  ends 
and  corners  without  protection.  In  the  worst  instance  encountered,  there  was  no 
excelsior  at  all,  but  merely  a  piece  of  newspaper.  Packing  of  this  sort  will  seriously 
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damage  the  reputation  of  the  exporter,  though  it  is  fortunately  so  exceptional  that 
'it  is  unlikely  to  affect  the  general  statue  of  Canadian  eggs  on  the  market.  Special 
emphaeis  is  laid  by  the  trade  on  the  advisability  of  a  more  general  adoption  of  the 
practice  of  leaving  spaces  between  the  slats  of  the  sides  for  ventilation.  The  case 
with  sides  made  of  one  piece  is  not  in  favour.  The  patent  fastener  for  the  top  is 
favourably  commented  on,  but  there  is  some  complaint  of  the  use  of  these  fasteners 
without  supplementary  nailing.  Adequate  nailing  is  always  necessary  as  a  protec- 
tion against  pilfering. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Canadian  eggs  always  command  a  premium  over  those 
from  the  United  States,  the  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  requiring 
that  the  words  "  Produce  of  the  United  States "  shall  be  burned  into  the  cases  of 
United  States  eggs  repacked  in  Canada,  is  a  very  good  one,  and  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  sale  of  American  eggs  as  Canadian.  Thi 
stencilled  marks  to  this  effect  were  quite  readily  and  commonly  shaved  off,  with 
fraudulent  intent. 

The  trade  also  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  value  of  the  recently  introduced 
Government  regulations  as  to  the  marking  and  grading  of  Canadian  eggs  for  export, 
and  especially  of  the  system  of  affixing  as  a  mark  of  approval  after  inspection,  the 
"  Maple  Leaf-Government  Inspected "  label.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  stabilize 
standards  and  to  promote  confidence  in  Canadian  eggs  on  this  market,  and  it  is 
becoming  a  steadily  increasing  practice  to  insist  on  the  specification  "  Government 
Inspected  Canadian  Eggs "  in  delivery  contracts  made.  When  it  becomes  univers- 
ally recognized  by  retailers  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  Canadian  quality,  it  should 
render  practically  impossible  the  fraudulent  substitution  of  the  inferior  American 
product,  and  thus  effectively  remove  a  real  danger  to  Canadian  prestige. 

The  possible  desirability  of  a  change  from  the  Canadian  standard  case  to  the 
Russian  long  ease  has  been  mooted  from  time  to  time,  and  one  or  two  members  of 
the  trade  have  advocated  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  carries  better,  is  less 
liable  to  breakage,  and  costs  less,  and  that  every  effort  in  the  direction  of  cost  reduc- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  to  meet  Russian  competition,  when  egg  importations  from 
the  latter  country  reach  their  pre-war  proportions  again.  One  Canadian  shipper  has 
always  packed  in  this  long  case,  and  his  pack  reaches  the  market  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  is  very  highly  appreciated.  It  is  the  general  view,  however,  that  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  Canadian  package  is  a  valuable  asset,  that  has  much  to  do 
with  the  reputation  of  the  product  on  the  market,  that  the  smaller  package  facilitates 
distribution,  and  that  it  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to  make  a  change. 


FROZEN   FISH 

The  packing  of  Canadian  frozen  fish  is  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Some 
of  the  cases  from  British  Columbia,  however,  are  undoubtedly  too  flimsy  to  carry 
safely  the  necessary  weight.  The  New  Brunswick  case  which  is  highly  commended 
by  the  trade,  is  of  good,  solid  construction,  sides,  bottoms  and  tops  J-inch  and  ends 
|-inch  to  1-inch  thick,  tongued  and  grooved,  iron-banded  at  the  two  ends  and  lined 
with  a  thick  absorbent  paper,  with  non-heat-conducting  properties.  The  double 
wrapping  of  each  fish,  first  in  white,  tough,  grease-proof  paper,  and  then  in  a  coarser 
brown  paper,  is  considered  very  desirable. 

The  trade  advocate  the  use  of  smaller  packages.  Cases  of  250  to  370  pounds  gross 
are  considered  too  large  for  general  distribution.  Cases  weighing  from  150  to  200 
pounds  are  unanimously  considered  the  most  desirable,  and  the  view  is  also  strongly 
expressed  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  put  up  I  cwt  packages  for  the  smaller,  and  1 
cwt  packages  for  the  larger,  fish  selling  in  case  lots  to  retailers  would  be  greatly 
increased,  with  resulting  advantage  in  delivery  condition,  and  attractiveness  to  the 
consumer.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  large  sizes  of  the  cases,  the  wholesalers 
sell  the  fish  out  in  ones  and  twos. 
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The  present  system  of  packing  mixed  sizes  is  not  seriously  objected  to,  and  it  ia 
recognized  that  it  may  be  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  a  tight  pack  .with  tish  of 
uniform  size.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pointed  out  that  some  markets  call  for  small 
fish,  others  for  medium  sizes,  while,  for  the  purpose  of  smoking,  the  largest  sizes  are 
best,  and  it  is  felt  that,  if  the  packing  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  grading  to  size  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  advantage  to  distribution.  Fish  weighing  8  to  14  pounds  find  the 
readiest  sale. 

POULTRY 

Canadian  poultry  cases  are  considered  satisfactory  as  to  strength  and  thickness 
of  wood  used.  It  is  advocated,  however,  that  the  tops  and  bottoms  be  tongued  and 
grooved  to  insure  tightness.  Grading  to  size  is  particularly  important,  and  not 
always  strictly  attended  to.  The  following  are  illustrative  size  selections:  Cases 
containing  one  dozen  birds,  to  weigh  28  pounds  to  30  pounds  (birds  2i  to  2h  pounds 
each);  30  to  33  pounds,  birds  2J  to  2 J  pounds  each;  34  to  96  pounds,  birds  over 
2|  pounds  to  3  pounds  each.  The  most  popular  sizes  are  from  2i  pounds  to  3  pounds. 
Large  birds  up  to  4  or  5  pounds  sell  slowly.  Apart  from  important  selling  con- 
siderations, uniformity  of  size  secures  a  tight  pack.  Grading  as  to  quality  in  two 
strongly  established  classes,  "Milk-feds"  and  '"Corn-feds,"  is  also  of  prime  importance. 
The  boxes  should  be  paper  lined,  except  when  each  separate  bird  is  wrapped.  The 
branding  of  weights  should  include  gross,  tare,  and  net  weights,  to  permit  the  dealer 
to  make  allowance  for  shrinkage. 


Ill 

Trade  Commissioner  J.  E.  Eay,  Manchester 

On  the  subject  of  packing  goods  for  export  there  are  almost  as  many  opinions 
as  methods.  Each  branch  of  industry  presents  its  own  peculiar  packing  problems, 
and  the  requirements  of  importers  are  therefore  diverse  in  character.  This  diversity 
is  best  understood  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain  which  exports  to  all  countries 
in  the  world.  Only  by  years  of  experience  and  the  outlay  of  much  money  have 
the  packers  of  the  United  Kingdom  learned  their  business. 

Old  established  firms  in  Canada  have  little  to  learn  from  other  countries  in  the 
art  of  packing,  but  the  younger  firms  who  have  during  recent  years  made  such 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  develop  a  foreign  trade,  may  be  willing  to  consider  any  pointers 
tendered  for  their  benefit. 

Rather  than  express  his  own  views,  the  writer  prefers  to  submit  the  following 
notes  which  a»'e  the  result  of  investigations  among  importers  in  Manchester  and 
district.  'J'hey  are  made  as  brief  as  is  consistent  with  clearness.  It  is  obvious  that 
only  the  cardinal  features  of  packing  are  given  the  remainder  being  left  to  the 
intelligence  cf  the  packer. 

Eacts,  even  though  they  be  platitudes,  are  always  worthy  of  reiteration.  Among 
the  facts  inseparable  from  success  in  packing  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  soundness  of  material  works  in  harmony  with  economy  in  its  use.  It 
follows  therefore  that  strong  cases  should  be  used  and  that  all  waste  space  in  the 
interior  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated.  In  the  case  of  baling,  a  stout 
external  covering  is  necessary,  with  interior  protection  from  damp,  and  security  of 
hooping  or  ether  binding. 

(2)  Contents  of  cases  or  bales  should  be  carefully  checked,  and  a  key  to  the 
contents  should  be  transmitted  to  the  importer,  when  necessary.  The  key  applies  to 
mixed  contents  of  course,  especially  hardware.  Each  carton  or  package  should  bear 
the  character  of  the  contents  clearly  marked.  It  is  understood  that  British  exporters 
exercise  special  care  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  facilitate  checking  of  invoices,  etc., 
by  ;he  imjKjrter. 
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(3)  Tlie  nature  of  the  internal  i)ackinfj  sliould  be  based  on  the  character  of  the 
goods  and  the  risks  to  be  assailed  during  transportation.  Zinc,  terne  and  waterproof 
paper  linings  are  popular  among  British  exporters,  and  excelsior  is  always  preferred 
as  a  more  potent  resister  of  damp  than  either  hay  or  straw.  Sawdust  is  also  in 
common  use. 

(4)  With  regai-d  to  goods  that  are  exported  sectionally,  the  various  parts  should 
be  checked  c.irefully  before  packing,  cartoned  or  wrapped  securely,  and  a  key  for  the 
guidance  of  the  man  who  assembles  the  parts  should  be  enclosed  or  forwarded 
separately  to  the. importer. 

(5)  All  eases  must  necessarily  bear  identification  marks,  aand  such  other  char- 
acters as  may  be  authorized  by  the  importer. 

(6')  Expedients  for  the  prevention  of  pilfering  are  indispensable.  Hoops  with 
lead  seals  are  adopted  by  British  exporters,  as  are  also  small  steel  clamps  driven  into 
every  board  of  the  case,  in  addition  to  nailing. 

PACKIXC    (IF    V.\lil<irs    COMMllDITIES 

Ohihcs  Pegs — Should  be  packed  5  gross  in  a  ease,  the  latter  measuring  approxi- 
mately 22;  inches  by  9|  inches  by  6|  inches. 

JjOX  Boards — Usually  packed  in  wired  bundles,  care  being  taken  that  specific 
sizes  of  specifications  are  in  distinct  bundles.  Instructions  invariably  accompany  the 
many  and  diverse  sizes  upon  which  quotations  are  invited. 

Handles — Hammer  handles  to  be  packed  in  gross  lots  in  either  bags  or  cases. 
The  former  is  the  cheaper  method  by  about  IJ  per  cent  per  gross,  but  the  latter 
method  is  preferred. 

Sledge,  navvy,  pick  and  miners'  pick  handles  should  be  packed  in  quarter,  half  or 
one  gross  lots,  according  to  sizes. 

Wringers — ^Preferred  in  cases  containing  three  wringers,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  interior  oscillation  by  using  adequate  isacking. 

Washhoards — ^Washboards  are  usually  bundled  in  dozens,  with  such  protection 
as  will  prevent  breakages  on  the  docks  or  on  the  railroads. 

Enamelled  ware — The  leading  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  fully  conversant  with 
the  methods  of  packing  for  the  British  market.  Only  one  defective  shipment  is 
reported  in  connection  with  which  a  claim  for  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  contents 
had  to  be  made.  The  fault  was  in  the  packing.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
interior  packing,  adequate  paper  or  other  protection  being  given  to  the  nesting.  The 
use  of  stronger  cases  is  advocated. 

Dinner  cans,  for  which  there  is  a  big  sale  in  Manchester,  should  be  packed  in 
cases  containing  twelve  cans. 

Lamps  and  Lanterns. — Hurricane  lamps  and  lanterns  received  from  Canada  have 
given  every  satisfaction  both  in  quality  of  the  article  and  the  style  of  packing. 

They  are  preferred  in  strong  cases  containing  one  dozen  to  the  ease,  and  special 
care  is  called  for  in  regard  to  protective  papering  or  other  wrapping  material. 

Lawn  Mowers. — Lawn  mowers  are  most  acceptable  when  packed  one  to  eacb  ease 
with  the  various  parts  securely  wrapx>ed.  The  handles  are  packed  in  separate  cases, 
and  are  usually  bought  by  the  gross. 

Chair  Seats — Quite  satisfactory  when  forwarded  in  strong  crates  containing 
300  to  a  crate.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that  in  the  better  quality  seats, 
rubbing  should  be  prevented. 

Pastry  Boards — In  crates  containing  one  gross  to  the  crate. 

Pood  Choppers  (Mincers) — Each  to  be  packed  in  cartons,  and  then  cased,  six 
to  each  case. 
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Door  Furniture — Hinges,  knockers,  finger  plates,  etc.,  are  preferred  in  sets  of 
one  dozen,  cnrtoned,  or  se':'ureH-  wrapped,  afterwards  being  cased. 

Locks  should  be  packed  in  dozens  and  multiples  thereof  according  to  sizes.  They 
are  preferred  on  show-cards  for  window  display. 

Nuts  and  Bolts — Several  Canadian  nkanufacturers  have  shipped  to  Manchester, 
and  are  therefore  familiar  with  method  of  packing.  They  are  invariably  packed 
in  quarter  and  half  gross  packets  or  cartons,  according  to  sizes.  The  J-inch  are 
preferred  in  one  gr-oss  lots,  ^5-inch,  |-inch  and  I's-inch  in  half  gross  lots,  and  the 
J-inch  and  S-inch  in  quarter  gross  lots.  To  be  exported  in  strong  hooped  wooden 
cases  from  3  to  4  cwts.  net. 

Wire- — Fencing  wire,  galvanized  and  black  is  satisfactory  if  shipped  in  lots  of 
1  cwt.  (112  pounds)  unwrapped. 

Bright  and  annealed  steel  wire  (bench  wire)   must  be  in  56-pound  coils   (exact). 

Tinned  and  coppered  wire  should  be  wrapped  in  gunny  in  56  and  112-pound 
parcels. 

Coppered  steel  strong  wire  is  required  to  be  packed  in  gunny,  the  coils  being 
112  pounds,  catch  weight. 

Tinned  mattress  wire  21^  to  24i  in  catch  weight  coils  of  20  to  40  pounds  in 
one  length,  packing  to  be  in  water-tight  casks,  inside  diameter  of  coils  12  inches 
to  14  inches. 

Barbed  wire  is  satisfactory  in  i-cwt.  (56-pound)  lots,  net  weight,  on  wooden  reels. 

Tinman's  Rivets — To  be  packed  in  wooden  kegs  containing  110  pounds. 

Cement — To  be  packed  in  bags  or  casks,  the  former  preferred.  The  bags  should 
be  of  double  strength,  and  contain  2  cwts.  (112  pounds  to  cwt.).  Casks  usually 
contain  400  pounds  each,  and  are  hooped  with  light  but  strong  metal  to  prevent 
breakage. 

Eggs — It  is  unnecessary  to  state  how  eggs  should  be  packed,  as  the  Canadian 
buyers,  speaking  generally,  give  every  satisfaction.  If  there  is  any  defect  it  is 
associated  with  the  fillers.  A  few  firms  intei-viewed  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  fillers  might  be  strengthened  to  prevent  breakages.  Some  packers  are  using  fillers 
of  adequate  strength,  while  others  are  neglecting  this  important  feature  of  packing. 
Pilferages  are  fewer  since  the  introduction  of  "keys"  and  the  clenching  of  nails. 

Butter  and  Bacon — The  packing  of  butter  is  satisfactory,  but  bacon  boxes  are 
considered  rather  awkward  to  handle.  Nevertheless,  importers  interviewed  fail  to  see 
what  improvements  in  size  or  structure  could  be  adopted  w'ith  profit. 

Cheese — Years  ago  there  were  many  complaints  of  the  fragility  of  cheese  boxes, 
but  the  importers  now  consulted  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  packages  now  being  used. 

Dowels — These  are  preferred  in  bundles  of  50,  100  and  200,  according  to  diameter, 
tightly  tied  with  cord. 

Canned  Fruits — Fruits  are  preferred  in  wooden  eases,  containing  24  2-pound 
tins  to  each  case.  The  cases  are  considered  strong  enough  if  of  t-inch  boards.  It 
is  understood  that  consignments  are  often  received  which  contain  only  12  2-pound 
tins  in  each  case. 

Condensed  Milk  and  Canned  Fish — Condensed  milk  and  canned  salmon  and 
lobsters  are  invariably  packed  in  wooden  cases  containing  either  48  1-pound  tins  or 
96  J-pound  tins.  The  ends  of  the  cases  are  usually  |  of  au  inch  thick  and  the  sides 
are  made  of  i  or  g-inch  material.     Cases  are  either  hooped  or  wired  after  nailing. 

Chemicals — Chemicals,  it  is  learned,  should  be  packed  in  casks,  carboys,  drums 
or  bags  in  weights  specified  by  buyers,  and  in  accordance  with  instructions  received 
from  the  same  source.     Acetate  of  lime  must  be  packed  in  hagu  closely  woven. 
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IV 

Tii.\DE  Commissioner  Gouixjn  B.  JoIINSo^f,  Glasgow 

No  part  of  the  technique  or  machinery  of  overseas  trade  is  of  more  importance 
tlian  the  packing  and  despatch  of  shipments.  On  the  manner  in  which  goods 
are  packed  often  depends  their  condition  on  arrival  at  destination,  the  amount 
of  rail  and  ocean  freight  charged,  and  the  amount  of  customs  duties  imposed 
at  the  port  of  the  country  of  destination.  Packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible 
keeping  in  view  the  strength  and  resistance  to  shocks  necessary  to  carry  intact  and  in 
proper  condition  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  not  forgetting  the  numerous  and  exceed- 
ingly rough  handlings  to  which  all  overseas  shipments  are  subjected,  and  certainly 
not  forgetting  the  possibilities  of  pilferage.  This  evil  has  grown  enormously  since 
a  few  years  ago  and  is  so  great  that  marine  insurance  companies  will  no  longer  accept 
risks,  unless  the  packing  is  especially  well  done.  For  example,  tin-lined  cases.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  weight  by  means  of  a  heavier  case  with  metal  bands  and 
straps  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  strength,  then  this  course  should  be  followed.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ocean  freights  are  charged  according  to  weight  or 
measurement  at  the  option  of  the  transporting  company,  so  that  all  shipments 
regarding  which  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  measurement  basis  should  occupy  .is  little 
space  as  possible. 

In  the  case  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain  where  import  duties  apply  to  only  a 
small  number  of  articles,  the  wishes  of  the  buyer  should  be  carefully  considered,  as 
they  are  based  on  a  long  and  thorough  knowledge  of  overseas  trade  and  its  require- 
ments, and  on  the  customs  and  preferences  of  the  market  concerned. 

Canadian  methods  of  packing  following  American  methods,  are  looked  upon  by 
importers  overseas  in  a  general  way  as  inferior  to  British  and  Continental  methods, 
particularly  British,  and  this  is  the  impression  that  anyone  is  likely  to  have  who  has 
knowledge  of  Canadian  overseas  trade  in  general.  Nevertheless  it  is  surprising,  on 
investigation,  to  find  so  many  Canadian  products  of  diverse  kinds  packed  and  shipped 
not  only  in  an  exemplary  manner,  but  in  some  cases  in  a  way  not  reached  by  shippers 
of  any  other  country.     On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  decided  room  for  improvement. 


Packages  for  export  should  be  marked  with  the  mark  of  the  consignee,  the  point 
of  destination,  the  serial  number  of  the  package  of  the  shipment,  the  weight  and 
dimensions.  Such  marks  should  be  plainly  stencilled.  Labels  and  tags,  whethor  tied 
on  or  glued  should  not  be  used  except  where  absolutely  necessary,  ;iiid  only  in  cases 
in  which  stencilling  is  inapplicable.  The  mark  of  the  consignee  is  usually  placed 
inside  a  geometrical  figure  corresponding  to  his  mark  in  the  bill  of  lading,  the 
serial  number  of  the  package  and  the  point  of  destination  being  placed  outside. 

Handling  at  the  port  of  destination,  particularly  in  customs  houses,  is  facilitated 
if  the  marks  are  in  duplicate,  on  opposite  sides  in  the  case  of  packing  cases. 

ASBESTOS    PRODUCTS 

Canada  has  such  a  preponderating  supply  of  the  world's  raw  asbestos  that  it  i« 
somewhat  surprising  that  asbestos  manufaetm-ed  products  are  not  made  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  are  in  Canada  itself.  With  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  raw  material, 
Canada  might,  it  would  seem,  possess  almost  a  monopoly  in  its  manufacciir°  through 
this  natural  advantage. 
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The  following  methods   of  packing  for   the  British  market,  "with   weights   and 
measurements  are  given.     They-  are  approximate  only  but  will  act  as  a  guide: — 


Approx.  weight — lbs. 

Material  Packed  in  Gross  Tare  Net 

Asbestos  and   I.R.   woven  sheating.  .  'Trusses  256  3  253 

Asbestos   and   I.R.   woven   tape..     ..  'Trusses  254  3  251 

Asbestos*  I.R.  packings 'Trusses  224  3  221 

Asbestos  Cloth 'Trusses  243  3  240 

Asbestos   yarn 'Trusses  224  3  221 

Asbestos   fibre Bags  55  2  53 

A.sbestos  plaited  packing 'Trusses  224  3  221 

Asbestos    millboard Crates  605  45  560 

Asbestos    millboard Cases  616  56  560 

Asbestos    millboard Crates  314  34  2S0 

Compressed     asbestos     high-pressure 

jointing 'Trusses  224  3  221 

Lubricative    packing 'Trusses  224  3  221 

*  May  be  packed  in  cases  if  desired. 


Approx. 

Approx. 

measur. 

cub. 

in  inches    meas.  in  1 

41x15x11 

4 

28xl6x  16 

4 

21x19x19 

4J 

42  X  24x14 

S 

30x  IS  x26 

Si 

27x24x12 

ii 

39  X  27x14 

8i 

43  x43xllj 

12J 

43x43xllJ 

12i 

43x43x    7 

n 

40x18x12 

5 

32x13  xl3 

3 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

These  should  be  packed  in  ordinary  white  cartons  placed  in  wooden  cases  24  to 
36  pairs  to  the  case.  Pilferage  in  transport  is  a  very  great  evil  at  the  present  time, 
greater  than  ever  before,  and  boots  and  shoes  seem  particularly  liable  to  pilferage. 
If  tin-lined  cases  are  used,  insurance  W.P.A.  and  against  pilferage  can  be  effected. 

BOX    SHOCKS 

The  imports  of  box  shooks  into  Great  Britain  for  the  dried  fish  trade,  for  example 
kippered  herrings,  is  a  very  large  one.  Boxes  used  for  this  trade  are  14i  inches  by 
10  by  5.  The  shooks  for  these  are  14J  by  5  by  -ffe  for  the  tops,  bottoms  and  sides, 
and  9|  'by  5^  by  J  for  the  ends.  It  is  important  that  the  wood  used  should  be  dry 
and  white  and  not  resinous,  otherwise  any  quality  of  wood  may  be  used,  including 
scrap  material  from  the  sawmills. 

For  shipment  overseas  the  shooks  should  be  made  up  in  bundles  of  50,  held 
together  by  two  loops  of  wire,  the  end  of  each  bundle  being  marked  "  E,"  "  S,"  "  T  ' 
or  "  B  "  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  ends,  sides,  tops  or  bottoms. 

In  the  case  of  other  shooks  similar  methods  should  be  adopted. 


C-AXNED    GOODS    INCLUDING    GALLON    APPLES 

Though  Canadian  canned  fruits  in  general  have  a  better  flavour  than  Califor- 
nian,  the  appearance  of  the  latter,  no  doubt  due  to  climatic  reasons,  and  the  methods 
of  packing,  is  superior.  In  the  matter  of  grading,  both  in  size  and  quality,  which  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  Canadian  packers  in  general  pay  too  little  attention.  For 
this  reason  alone  a  large  amount  of  business  which  might  be  Canadian  is  allowed  to 
go  to  the  Californians,  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  grading  and  in  this  respect 
have  almost  reached  perfection. 

In  the  case  of  gallon  apples,  the  complaint  of  the  market  here  is  that  Canadian 
packers  have  failed  to  adopt  the  solid  pack.  For  this  reason  a  well-known  United 
States  firm  during  the  past  year  have  almost  monopolized  the  market,  their  tins  con- 
taining 6  pounds  weight  of  apples  to  about  2  ounces  of  water,  compared  with  the 
Canadian  tin  from  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia  containing  4  pounds  of  apples  to  2 
pounds  of  water.  Prices  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  apple  may  be  correspondingly 
cheaper,  but  the  consumer  does  not  realize  this  and  is  favourably  disposed  to  the 
solid  pack  even  at  a  higher  price.  Last  year  an  important  firm  of  canned  goods 
importers  in  Glasgow  sent  a  representative  to  Canada  to  buy  gallon  apples.  He 
would  tave  bought  if  he  had  been  able  to  find  a  solid  pack,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
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On  arrival  at  this  side  canned  fruits  do  not  pass  through  customs  house  unless 
the  brands  are  unknown  and  possibly  contain  syrup.  If  unknown,  a  sample  tin  is 
usually  taken  out  by  the  customs  authorities  and  tested  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any 
sugar  on  which  duty  should  be  charged.     Canned  fruits  without  syrup  pay  no  duty. 

Canadian  labels  on  tins  are  as  a  rule  not  so  attractive  as  Californian  labels, 
although  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Net  weight  of  the  cans  should  be  marked  on 
the  labels. 

In  pears,  apples,  and  berries,  there  is  a  good  trade  in  Great  Britain  available 
for  Canadian  packers,  but  Californian  methods  of  packing  and  shipping  should  be 
studied. 

FLAXSEED 

It  is  considered  that  the  system  of  packing  and  shipping  flaxseed  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon,  except  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  barrel  the  seed  as  this  would 
prevent  any  tendency  to  heating  either  in  warehouse  or  on  board  ship. 

Only  first-grade  seed  will  in  future  years  be  in  demand  in  Ireland,  as  there  is 
no  possibility  of  a  scarcity.  The  seed  available  from  Canada,  Japan,  and  Holland 
will  be  ample  to  meet  the  requirements  of  flaxgrowers  outside  Russia. 

FERTILIZERS    (OHEMICAL) 

Chemical  fertilizers  should  be  shipped  in  double  jute  bags  sewn  at  the  ends. 
The  outside  bag  when  sewing  is  complete  has  two  "lugs,"  one  at  each  corner.  It 
is  suggested  that  manufacturers  of  these  bags,  or  the  shippers  of  the  commodity, 
should  furnish  two  extra  "  lugs "  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  bag  also.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  handle  and  would  diminish  the  temptation  of  the  workmen  to  use 
hooks,  which  very  often  tear  the  bag,  and  certainly  do  nothing  to  improve  it.  Double 
bags  are  necessary  as  otherwise  there  is  considerable  loss  through  the  interstices  of 
the  material. 

In  a  recent  shipment  from  a  Continental  country  to  New  Zealand  by  a  Glasgow 
merchant  double  hags  were  specified.  From  sheer  indolence,  however,  the  workmen 
filling  the  bags  rolled  up  one  bag  of  each  pair  and  put  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  other, 
filling  the  latter  with  the  fertilizer.  A  loss  of  £44'5  was  thereby  incurred,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  now  resisting  the  claim  on  the  ground  that,  technically,  double 
bags  were  furnished. 

Such  bags  contain  as  a  rule  IJ  cwt.  or  2  cwt. 

FLOUR    (wheat) 

The  packing  and  shipping  of  wheat  flour  from  Canada  is,  according  to  the 
import  merchants,  quite  up-to-date,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  no  sugges- 
tions can  be  offered  for  improvement.  Flour  is  now  shipped  in  140-pound  bags  made 
of  jute.     Owing  to  expense  cotton  bags  are  no  longer  used. 


The  grain  exporters  apparently  know  everything  there  is  to  be  known  about  the 
modern  handling  of  wheat  and  other  grain  for  shipment  overseas.  Methods  of  ship- 
ment from  Canada  are  considered  on  this  side  to  be,  in  most  cases,  perfect.  The  only 
criticism  is  that  cargoes  are  frequently  shipped  from  United  States  ports  in  United 
States  ships,  instead  of  from  Canadian  ports  in  ships  flying  the  British  flag.  Entirely 
apart  from  patriotic  reasons,  which  are  sound  enough  in  themselves,  the  service  from 
United  States  ports  in  United  States  ships  is  inferior  in  every  way  and  should  be 
avoided  by  Canadian  grain  shippers.  A  further  cause  of  complaint  is  that  consignees 
are  unable  to  claim  against  shipping  companies  for  losses,  and  insurance  companies 
will  only  give  "  particular  average "  policies.  Consignees  therefore  appear  to  be 
helpless  between  the  shipping  and  insurance  companies. 
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KITCHEN   AND   HOUSEHOLD   APPLIANCES 

These  embrace  such  a  great  variety  of  products  that  a  detailed  examination  of 
packing  methods  is  impossible,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  importers  here 
of  such  appliances  from  Canada  state  that  Canadian  firms  pack  them  in  an 
exemplary  fashion,  and  no  improvements  can  be  suggested.  Articles  often  arrive  in 
a  damaged  condition,  it  is  true;  but  in  the  case  of  some  articles — for  instance,  an 
article  of  wood  containing  a  heavy  electric  motor — no  method  of  packing  can  pro- 
vide a  safeguard  against  deliberately  careless  or  even  malicious  handling  by  unin- 
terested and  often  disgruntled  workmen. 

KITCHEN  ENAMELWARE,  ETC. 

Shipments  of  this  class  of  merchandise  from  Canada  to  this  country  appear  to 
be  packed  and  despatched  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  room  for  improvement.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  with  articles  in  which  it  can  be  done,  "  nesting "  one 
inside  the  next  larger  in  size  and  so  on  should  be  the  practice. 


As  a  rule  Canadian  lumber  appears  to  be  shipped  in  a  way  that  calls  for  little  or 
no  criticism,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  minds  of  importers  in  the  Scot- 
tish market  regarding  shipments  which  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  such  of 
the  shippers  as  have  failed  in  the  past  to  observe  certain  precautions.  For  example, 
large  flooring  should  be  shipped  in  fairly  small  bundles,  wired  and  protected  at  the 
edges.  Anything  thicker  than  1-inch  stuff  should  be  shipped  loose.  Thin  lumber 
should  be  properly  bunched — that  is,  the  widths  should  be  picked,  and  care  observed 
that  the  narrower  widths  be  not  placed  inside  the  wider,  as  the  latter,  because  of  the 
tight  wiring  of  the  bundle  and  because  they  overlap  the  narrow  widths,  are  subject 
to  being  bent  lengthwise  and  thereby  broken.     In  fact  this  often  happens. 

Each  piece  should  be  properly  marked  with  the  consignee's  mark  shown  in  the 
bill  of  lading.     Deals  are  marked  in  the  same  way  sometimes  stencilled  at  the  ends. 

What  appears  to  be  legitimate  ground  for  complaint  among  importers  of  lumber 
is  connected  with  bills  of  lading,  and  is  directed  against  shipping  companies  rather 
than  against  the  exporters.  A  bill  of  lading  issued  by  the  shipowners  to  the  shipper 
may  state  that  so  many  bundles  of  lumber  have  been  received  on  board,  conraining 
in  total  so  many  pieces.  As  bundles  may  be,  and  probably  are,  of  different  sizes,  the 
consignee  has  no  redress  against  the  transporting  company  if  pieces  are  missing  by 
bundles  becoming  loose  through  wire  or  string  giving  way.  Similarly  the  statement 
in  the  bill  of  lading  regarding  a  shipment  of  loose  lumber  that  "  so  many  pieces  morf 
or  less  on  board  to  be  delivered"  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  the  consignee.  A  definite 
number  of  pieces  should  be  stated,  thereby  providing  a  "  clean  "  bill  of  lading. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  is  in  connection  with  the  through  bill  of  lading  for 
rail  and  ocean  transport.  Buyers  on  this  side  would  feel  more  secure  if  steamship 
companies  would  give  to  exporters  a  mate's  receipt  for  so  many  packages  accepted 
from  the  railway  company  for  shipment. 

These  points  are  important  in  themselves,  but  if  remedied  would  add  to  the 
attraction  of  doing  business  with  the  Dominion  rather  than  with  other  countries,  and 
would  incidentally  benefit  the  transportation  companies. 


There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
packing  and  shipping  nails  to  this  country  from  Canada.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
stated  here  that  Canadian  naUs  are  packed  in  a  much  superior  manner  to  those 
coming  from  Grermany  and  Belgium.  From  Canada  they  arrive  packed  in  casks  and 
bags,  in  each  case  lined  with  waterproof  paper.  German  and  Belgian  shippers  use  no 
waterproof  lining  and  consequently  the  nails  often  reach  here  in  a  rusty  condition. 
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PULP   AND   PAPER 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  choose  between  Canadian  E.nd  Scandinavian  methods 
of  packing  pulp  for  export,  although  on  the  whole  it  may  be  stated  that  Canida  rould 
learn  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland.  It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  Canadian 
pulp  undergoes  a  much  longer  sea  voyage  to  Great  Britain  than  pulp  from  the  Baltic, 
consequently  absorbs  more  moisture  which  causes  an  expansion  of  the  bale  and  the 
possible  breaking  of  the  hoops.  Canadian  baleii  might  be  more  tightly  packed  tnd 
have  stronger   hoops. 

TOOLS  AND  HANDLES 

Shipments  of  tools  and  tool  handles  to  this  market  from  Canada  are  reported  to 
be  packed  and  shipped  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Axes  are  about  a  dozen  in  a  box. 
Forks  about  15  to  20  in  a  box.  Other  tools,  both  industrial  and  agricultural,  are 
packed  similarly. 

Long  handles  alone  as  a  rule  are  packed  in  jute  bags  sewn  at  the  ends.  Short 
handles  are  packed  in  wooden  cases.  As  ocea.n  freights  are  charged  according  to 
■  weight  or  measurement  at  the  option  of  the  transporting  company  care  should  be 
observed  that  the  packing  be  done  as  tightly  as  possible  to  avoid  bulkinass. 


MARKETS    OF   INDIA   AND    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

H.    11.    POVSSETTE,    DiRlXTOU,    CO.MMERCIAL    IXTELLIGEXCE    SERVICE 

Packing  in  Europe  has  reached  a  very  much  higher  state  of  efficiency  than  in  either 
Canada  or  the  United  States.  It  is  much  more  closely  studied  on  that  con- 
tinent, with  the  result  that  each  consignment  is  more  often  given  just  the  kind  of 
casing  that  best  suits  the  goods  which  it  contains  and  the  port  to  which  it  is  destined. 
It  is  a  waste  of  material  and  money  to  put  light  goods  in  heavy  cases,  and  the  con- 
trary to  this  generally  entails  actual  loss. 

Packing  should  receive  no  less  consideration  than  the  making  of  the  goods  which 
it  is  designed  to  carry.  Factory  organization  is  no  stronger  than  the  weakest  link  of 
the  chain  of  operations  that  connects  the  buying  of  the  raw  material  with  the  remit- 
tance of  the  customer. 

One  of  the  complaints  again  North  American  packing  (the  term  "  North 
American"  is  employed  as  the  complaint  applies  equally  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States)  is  that  inferior  and  old  cases  are  sometimes  used.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  be  so ;  indeed,  it  is  poor  economy.  Importers  demand  adequate  new  casing, 
and  as  a  rule  do  not  demur  to  paying  for  it. 

PRECAUTIONARY  DETAILS 

For  machinery  special  cases  should  be  designed.  Large  cases  containing  such 
goods  as  threshing  machines,  motor  cars,  etc.,  should  be  braced  in  one  or  more  places, 
and  round  them  a  band  painted  plainly  on  the  outside;  and  in  English,  as  well  as  in 
the  language  of  the  country  of  destination,  "chain,"  "sling,"  or  some  such  word 
should  be  plainly  stencilled,  also  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  sling  is  to  be  adjusted  at 
those  bands.  Failure  to  do  this  results  in  the  pinching-in  or  the  smashing  of  the  case 
when  the  sling  takes  the  strain. 

In  many  of  the  Far  Eastern,  Caribbean  and  South  American  ports  the  discharging 
is  done  into  lighters.  At  the  best,  stevedoring  is  somewhat  rough  work,  and  the  sling 
used  freely,  often  to  drag  a  box  from  a  corner  of  the  hold  when  it  might  more 
properly  be  done  by  hand. 

Each  commodity  requires  its  own  particular  method  of  packing,  and  observation 
emphasizes  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad.     Some- packing  indicates  that 
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much  care,  thought  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  upon  it,  while  another  lot  will  show 
that  stereotyped  methods  have  been  followed.  It  strikes  the  observer  as  singular 
that  the  good  methods  are  not  more  quickly  discovered  and  followed  by  those  shippers 
whose  practice  is  open  to  improvement. 

A  MODEL   SHIPMENT 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  packing  observed  by  the  writer  was  a  shipment  of 
calculating  machines  made  some  years  ago  from  a  factory  in  the  United  States  to  an 
agent  abroad. 

Eacli  box  was  of  bright,  new  wood,  splendidly  made,  and  was  for  practical  pur- 
poses as  intact  as  the  day  it  left  the  works.  Each  case  bore  the  name  of  the  consignee 
plainly  stencilled  in  black;  also  the  name  of  the  makers.  Furthermore,  there  was 
securely  tacked  on  to  one  of  the  faces  a  card  which  bore  on  its  surface  a  list  of  the 
contents.  This  list,  printed  legibly,  contained  the  name  of  each  article,  even  to  the 
literature  accompanying  the  machine.  Against  each  of  them  was  typed,  not  written, 
the  number  of  the  particular  article  which  the  case  contained.  In  its  way  this  ship- 
ment was  perfect  and  as  simple  as  it  was  perfect.  There  was  no  need  to  open  the  case 
to  ascertain  what  it  contained;  a  glance  at  the  outside  sufficed.  In  another  part  of 
the  town  and  a  day  or  two  after,  the  same  cases  or  similar  ones  were  observed  being 
shipped  from  the  agent "s  place  of  business,  apparently  without  having  been  opened  or 
changed  in  any  way. 

INSTRUCTIONS 

One  thing  that  interior  transportation  suggests  is  the  need  for  care  when  loose 
articles  such  as  screws,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.,  are  included  in  a  case.  When  this  is  unavoid- 
able, they  should  be  securely  wrapped  up  in  canvas  and  fastened  to  the  article  which 
they  accompany,  such  for  example  as  a  part  of  a  machine.  The  reason  for  this  is  that, 
should  the  casing  become  broken,  the  small  parts  will  not  be  lost  or  even  separated 
from  the  article  which  they  accompany. 

One  consideration  that  requires  thought  is  the  temperature  to  which  goods  will 
be  subjected  on  the  voyage,  and  the  maximum  they  will  stand  without  deterioration. 
Certain  products  should  be  kept  away  from  the  boilers,  and  if  the  heat  of  the  tropics 
is  to  be  encountered,  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship. 

The  first  hazard  is  climatic,  and  begins  to  operate  long  before  the  goods  reach  India, 
when  tliey  pass  through  the  Suez  canal  and  begin  their  journey  through  the  Red  sea. 
It  is  here  that  the  terrific  heat  makes  itself  keenly  felt,  the  iron  sides  of  the  ship  some- 
times becoming  so  hot  that  one  cannot  touch  the  plates  with  one's  hands  in  comfort; 
and  hazards  increase  the  nearer  the  goods  are  brought  to  India.  The  effect  of  heavy 
and  continuous  rain  in  the  tropics  is  to  produce  a  dampness  in  the  air  quite  unknown 
in  North  America  or  Europe,  and  it  is  most  destructive  to  many  articles.  Indeed  the 
moisture  and  heat  combined  set  up  various  types  of  fungoid  growth  and  decay  in  goods 
which  are  quite  unaSected  by  the  climatic  conditions  in  such  a  country  as  Canada. 
Mildew  attacks  books,  cutlery,  leather  textiles,  and  stationery.  In  order  to  preserve 
them,  constant  attention  is  necessary  to  cutlery  and  metal  work.  Even  perishable 
goods  soldered  in  tin-lined  eases  are  not  safe  if  they  have  been  packed  in  wet  weather. 
Straw  and  shaving  packing-^  holding  a  great  deal  of  moisture  in  damp  weather  will  do 
considerable  damage  when  sent  to  the  tropics.  Therefore,  no  merchandise  that  is 
liable  to  injury  from  heat  or  moisture  can  be  stored  long  in  India  without  serious 
deterioration. 


A  frequent  cause  of  complaint  amongst  importers  is  that  goods  are  not  sufficiently 
checked  before  being  placed  in  their  cases,  which  leads  to  annoyance  and  claims  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  explanations  on  the  other.  The  packing  department  of  an 
exporting  concern  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  highly  competent,  resourceful,  and 
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above  all  reliable  man,  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  ensure  that  the  contents  of  every 
package  are  checked  with  tlw  invoice.  Xot  infrequently  a  saving  can  be  made  on 
shipping  charges  by  enclosing  several  small  packages  in  one  large  case,  but  when  this 
is  done  care  should  be  taken  that  one  may  not  damage  the  other.  For  example,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  enclose  a  fragile  article  with  a  hea\-y,  solid  one,  or  a  greasy 
one  with  another  one  on  which  grease  might  have  a  damaging  -ffect. 

Canadian  firms  should,  when  the  necessary  information  is  forthcoming,  classify 
each  port  of  the  world  to  which  they  ship  or  may  ship  their  products.  The  prepared 
data  should  include  notes  as  to  the  manner  of  discharging,  efficiency  of  stevedoring, 
whether  open  roads,  harbours  or  dockside.  With  this  in  hand  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  supplying  packing  to  meet  each  circumstance. 

In  some  highly  organized,  progressive  factories  a  practice  is  made  of  encouraging 
employees  to  suggest  improvements.  In  the  export  trade  this  excellent  principle 
might  be  effectively  applied  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  to  the  subject  here  under 
consideration.  Employees  should  be  stimulated  to  study  the  very  best  form  of  packing 
under  varying  conditions,  for  the  open  roadstead  or  the  enclosed  basin,  aiming  also 
to  secure  a  maximum  of  accommodation  for  a  minimum  space.  And  finally,  the 
results  should  be  submitted  to  tests  as  near  to  the  actual  conditions  as  can  be  imagined. 
Since  nearly  every  factory  has  a  crane,  cases  can  be  pulled  about  and  dropped,  just 
as  might  happen  in  discharging  from  a  ship.  This  idea  may  be  a  novel  departure, 
and  may  even  raise  a  smile,  but  it  is  jiist  one  of  those  details  that  form  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  success. 

SHIPPING 

Before  shipping  goods  to  a  foreign  customer,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  they  are  absolutely  up  to  specification,  and  where  they  are  sold  by  weights, 
that  full  measure  is  given.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  leads  to  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
consignees,  and  very  often  to  friction  and  sometimes  mutual  recrimination.  On  no 
account  should  one  article  or  class  of  article  be  substituted  for  another  that  has  been 
specified.  The  reasons  have  to  be  exceedingly  strong  to  authorize  such  a  procedure 
as  this.  Usually  it  would  be  much  better  to  delay  a  shipment  or  part  of  it  and  cable 
for  instructions.  Unauthorized  substitution  is  a  frequent  source  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  importers,  and  often  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  which  in  turn  imperils 
business  relations. 

For  small  shippers,  or  even  those  who  are  not  well  versed  in  the  intricacies  of 
shipping  abroad,  it  will  usually  be  most  convenient  to  secure  the  services  of  an  entirely 
reliable  shipping  agent  at  the  port  of  shipment,  who  will  attend  to  the  despatching  of 
the  goods,  preparation  of  documents,  etc.  The  fees  of  such  an  agent  are  not  usually 
excessive,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  money  well  spent.  When  shipping  to  India  from 
Canada,  if  this  method  were  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  an  agent  in 
Halifax,  St.  John,  or  Vancouver.  A  good  man  may  usually  be  discovered  by  making 
inquiries  amongst  friends  who  have  had  experience  of  business  dealings  with  foreign 
countries.  Exporters  whose  shipments  are  large  and  continuous  will  probably  find  it 
convenient  to  have  their  own  office  in  one  of  these  ports  to  attend  to  the  many  details 
connected  with  ocean  shipping. 

As  each  shipment  entails  certain  expenses,  it  is  a  good  plan,  where  it  can  be 
arranged,  to  combine  several  under  one  head,  as  by  doing  so  this  will  result  in  the  saving 
of  a  number  of  fees. 

It  is  advisable  to  follow  up  shipments  with  inquiries,  to  ascertain  from  the  con- 
signees if  the  goods  which  they  have  received  have  been  giving  satisfaction,  and  if 
not,  the  reason.  Not  infrequently  shipments  are  made  by  manufacturers  through 
commission  houses  without  their  Icnowing  the  names  of  the  consignees,  and  while  of 
course  the  commission  houses  have  a  perfect  right  to  withhold  the  names  of  their 
customers,  still  it  will  do  no  harm  to  make  the  attempt ;  and  every  manufacturer 
should  desire,  if  only  for  his  own  satisfaction,  to  know  the  fate  of  the  products  of  his 
factory. 
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Whenever  possible  it  is  essential  that  the  marking  of  all  packages  for  export  be 
done  with  a  stencil  on  two  adjacent  sides.  The  marking  required  is  the  shipping 
mark  and  number.  The  latter  is  essential  for  purposes  of  identification,  as  every 
case  should  be  numbered  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  possible  to  identify  it  from 
the  invoice.    It  is  well  to  stencil  on  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  case. 

The  marking  of  the  country  of  origin  on  the  outside  of  the  packages  is  not  beiny: 
insisted  on  by  the  Indian  customs  authorities.  Tags  should  be  avoided,  and,  if 
necessary,  metal  ones  only  should  be  employed.  Before  shipping  all  marks  should  be 
carefully  checked  by  a  responsible  clerk. 

DOCUMENTS 

In  the  ease  of  shipments  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made  by  the  acceptance  of 
a  draft,  there  is  usually  attached  to  the  latter  the  invoice,  the  bill  of  lading,  the 
insurance  policy,  and  any  otlier  documents  which  the  importer  demands.  If,  how- 
ever, the  goods  are  sent  through  a  shipper,  the  invoice  of  the  shipper  is  also  required. 
Neither  a  consular  invoice  nor  a  certificate  of  origin  is  necessaiy,  but  the  original 
commercial  invoice,  relating  to  the  goods  being  imported  into  India,  must  be  pro- 
duced, showing  the  real  value,  quantity  or  description  of  the  goods.  The  customs 
officials,  to  support  the  authenticity  of  the  invoice,  insist  upon  it  being  signed;  if 
sent  to  Calcutta  the  signature  of  the  exporter  is  required;  if  sent  to  Bombay  or 
Madras  the  supplier's  or  manufacturer's  signature  is  sufficient. 

In  making  out  the  invoices  the  only  particulars  required  are  those  which  are 
necessary  for  ordinary  trade  purposes.  These  particulars  are  used  for  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics  and  should  include  the  net  weight  for  metals  and  hardware  gener- 
ally, the  strength  as  well  as  the  number  of  quarts  or  pints  for  liquor  and  spirits,  and 
the  pieces,  width  and  length  in  yards,  for  piece  goods. 

The  above-mentioned  documents  are  made  out  in  two  and  sometimes  three  sets. 
One  of  the  sets  comprises  negotiable  documents,  whilst  the  other  two  sets  are  non- 
negotiable.  The  former  should  always  be  sent  to  the  bank  along  with  the  draft  on 
the  foreign  importer,  and  the  latter  tn'o  sets  to  the  indentor  or  agent  if  lie  is 
employed.     These  latter  two  sets  ehould  be  clearly  marked  "  copy." 

BILLS   OF   LADING 

As  explained  above,  the  proposed  documents  required  in  connection  with  a  ship- 
ment are  a  bill  of  lading,  commonly  abbreviated  to  B/L,  the  shipper's  invoice,  and 
the  insurance  policy.  In  E.  S.  Osborne's  Modern  Business  Routine  a  bill  of  lading 
is  defined  as  ''A  receipt  for  goods  shipped  in  a  vessel  and  contains  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  they  are  to  be  graded."  As  a  rule  five  sets  of  bills  of  lading 
are  required  and  possibly  six,  two  to  be  attached  to  the  negotiable  security,  one  for 
the  files  of  the  exporter,  one  for  the  ship,  and  one  for  the  advice  of  shipment.  Certain 
ports  of  the  country  of  destination  may  also  require  one. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  obtain  "clean"  bills 
of  lading  as,  if  it  were  shown  by  this  document  that  packages  had  been  handed  to  the 
ship  in  damaged  condition,  it  might  react  prejudicially  upon  the  exporter.  The 
bills  of  lading  must  show  the  gi'oss  weight  in  pounds,  and  should  also  show  the 
measurement  in  feet  and  inches.  Wlien  shipments  are  consigned  "to  order,"  the  bills 
of  lading  must  show  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  party  to  be  notified. 

FOREIGN  INVOICES 

The  absolute  necessity  for  accuracy  in  the  preparation  of  foreign  invoices  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  exporter.  Errors  and  omissions  are  liable  to  be 
severely  punislied  upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  destination.     In  Madras, 
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for  instanco,  if  the  goods  are  held  up  by  incorrect  invoices  and  lie  in  the  custom  house 
for  more  than  seven  days,  heavy  demurrage  must  be  paid.  This  demurrage  is 
reckoned  by  the  day  by  the  Port  Trust,  and  no  claims  can  be  made  upon  the  agent  of 
the  steamer  for  shortages. 

In  the  body  of  the  invoice  there  should  be  specified  the  marks  and  numbers  of 
the  various  cases  and  packages  as  well  as  the  contents  of  these  either  singly  or  in  lots 
and  the  price  of  the  same.  Marks  on  the  invoice  should  correspond  with  the  marks 
on  the  packages,  and  it  is  advisable  that  the  latter  admit  of  the  instant  identification 
of  the  contents.  This  system  of  identification  should  never  vary,  so  that  without 
being  opened  there  would  never  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  contents  of  each  case. 

DOCUMEKTS   TO   ACCOMPANY    EXPORT    SHIPMENTS 

It  is  very  important  that  a  set  of  documents  accompany  each  export  shipment.  If 
this  is  not  possible,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  documents  be  despached  by  first  mail 
in  order  that  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consignee  before  the  goods  arrive. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Eoss,  Melbourne 

Export  houses,  trade  journals  and  distinctive  commercial  publications,  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  have  devoted  considerable  effort  to  educate  manufacturers  and 
exporters  in  the  necessity  of  packing  goods  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  country  of  destination.  No  general  instructions  can  be  given  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  countries. 

The  casing  suitable  for  Australia,  and  some  other  [British  Dominions,  would,  in 
many  instances,  be  totally  unsuitable  for  mountainous  countries  or  inland  places 
where  mere  tracks  are  traversed  by  human  (coolie)  or  animal  transport.  Con- 
sideration to  all  these  factors  is  necessary  if  Canadian  goods  and  products  are  to  meet 
the  competition  of  countries  which  give  care  to  every  packing  detail. 

Canadian  exporters  should  consider  the  interests  of  oversea  buyers  as  their  own. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  in  reducing  the  weights  and  cubic  measurements  of  cases 
to  a  minimum,  consistent  with  the  safe  delivery  of  the  contents  at  distant  ports. 
Practical  consideration  shown  in  this  regard  tends  to  reduce  the  landed  costs  in  the 
country  of  destination,  to  make  the  goods  competitive,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
buyers.  A  satisfied  buyer  means  repeat  orders  and,  probably,  an  established  trading 
connection  which  (especially  in  a  conservative  country)  may  endure  for  a  long 
period  of  years. 

oversea  buyers  give  packing  instructions 

In  many  instances,  Australian  buyers — especially  of  new  lines — attach  a  packing 
sheet  to  their  indent  on  which  is  clearly  set  out  the  contents  of  each  case,  besides 
requesting  tliat  iron  hooping  or  wiring  should  be  used  in  a  specified  manner.  In 
ordinary  lines  of  merchandise,  the  usual  trade  package  to  which  the  trade  has  become 
accustomed  is  implied  as  a  matter  of  course,  hence  no  specific  packing  instruction 
may  be  given. 

When  oversea  buyers  give  packing  instructions,  founded  upon  their  long 
experience  of  their  special  requirements,  it  is  absolutely  essential,  for  the  reputation 
of  the  Canadian  suppliers,  that  careful  compliance  should  be  given  to  every  detail 
outlined.  Credit  must  be  given  to  distant  buyers  as  to  their  knowledge  of  what 
packing  their  particular  trade  requires,  however  incongruous  the  instructions  may 
appear  to  the  shippers. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  want  of  consideration  in  essential  packing — and  minor 
shipping  details — reflects  not  only  upon  the  delinquent  manufacturers  but  also  upon 
the  methods  of  Canadian  exporters  as  a  whole. 
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PACKING    GOODS    AND    MARKING    PACKAGES    FOB    AUSTRALIA 

As  far  back  as  Weekly  Bulletin  ^o.  27,  the  suggestions  given  in  this  paragraph 
were  indicated,  and  have  been  amplified  in  numerous  subsequent  reports,  and  also  in 
direct  correspondence  with  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  meet  their 
special  requirements. 

iSome  years  ago  numerous  complaints  were  received  in  regard  to  the  totally 
inefficient  packing  of  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Australia.  Frequently  the  packing 
and  casing  were  what  might  answer  admirably  for  transportation  of  the  contents 
from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  but  quite  unsuitable  for  delivering  the  contents  in  good 
order  and  condition  some  10,000  to  12,000  miles  distant  from  the  factory. 

The  hints  suggested  years  ago  were  to  the  following  effect: — The  factory  manager 
should  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  packing  room  until  packers  have  acquired  the 
necessary  methods  to  ensure  safe  carriage  and  economies  in  freight.     In  packing: — 

(a)  Use  sound  material  (good  wood,  canvas,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  pack 
as  closely  as  possible.  Never  use  large  cases  and  fill  up  with  loose  paper  or 
straw,  as  the  latter  is  expensive  to  import  at  a  freight  rate  of,  say,  75'  cents 
to  $1  a  cubic  foot. 

(b)  All  clamping,  battening  or  strengthening  must  be  d9ne  on  the  inside  of  cases, 
as  freights  are  calculated  on  extreme  measurements. 

(c)  Never  use  straw  in  packing;  dry  wood  shavings  are  preferable,  as  straw 
absorbs  dampness  when  in  transit  and  thus  injures  the  goods. 

(d)  Each  package,  besides  address,  must  have  a  distinct  number,  and  in 
invoicing,  the  number  and  contents  of  each  package  should  be  separately  and 
distinctly  specified ;  this  is  necessary  for  custom  house  purposes. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CANADIAN  PACKING  FOR  EXPORT 

In  recent  years  the  packing  of  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Australian  markets  has 
greatly  improved,  as  manufacturers  have  taken  an  intelligent  interest  in  following  the 
instructions  of  oversea  buyers  in  order  that  their  goods  should  arrive  at  the  port  of 
destination  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  their  distant  customers.  It  is  now  the 
exception  for  this  office  to  receive  complaints  and,  as  the  result  of  interviews  with 
importers,  it  may  be  definitely  stated  that  Canadian  packing  has  recently  been  quite 
as  good  as  that  of  any  country  (exporting  to  Australia)  in  which  a  specific  charge  is 
not  made  for  cases. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  practice  has  been  to  charge  for  packing  and  cases 
(generally  invoiced  as  cases)  and  it  is  obvious  that  greater  care  has  been  taken  there 
in  employing  skilled  packers  accustomed  to  casing  goods  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Inversely,  rarely  are  cases  charged  for  by  Canadian  shippers  (timber  being  cheaper), 
hence,  generally,  the  extreme  care  bestowed  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  packing  for 
export  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  Dominion.  As  it  is  not  the  practice  of  manu- 
facturers in  either  Canada  or  the  United  'States  to  make  any  charge  for  packing  or 
casing,  it  is  clear  that  exporters  in  countries  imposing  such  charges  devote  closer 
attention  towards  having  their  goods  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  their 
being  landed  in  good  order  and  condition  at  distant  ports. 

PACKING   FOR   EXPORT   SUMMARY 

A  recapitulation  of  the  main  factors  (for  which  no  originality  is  claimed)  to  be 
observed  in  packing  goods  for  export  to  Australia — and,  possibly,  to  some  other 
countries — is  appended  for  the  consideration  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  exporters 
and  shippers  : — ■ 

1.  New  cases  should  always  be  used  for  export. 
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2.  The  timber  to  be  used  depends  on  the  contents  of  the  package,  hence  no  filled 

recommendation  can  be  made,  for  this  is  a  matter  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer's intelligence  and  desire  to  give  satisfaction  are  commended. 
Tongued  and  grooved  timber  is  desirable  especially  for  packing  liigh-class 
and  expensive  goods. 

3.  Cases  should  not  be  too  large  and  should  be  closely  packed  to  prevent  the 

contents  shifting  en  route.  Waste  space  means  additional  exjwnse  to  the 
oversea  buyer  besides  adding  to  the  landed  cost  of  the  goods. 

4.  Cases  should  be  well  lined  with  strong  waterproof  paper  to  avoid  the  effects 

of  the  sea  air  and  other  moisture  in  transit.  The  necessity  of  this 
essential  lining  of  cases  is  more  frequently  ignored  than  followed  by  Canadian 
exporters.  To  the  waterproof  paper  is  recommended  an  additional  inside 
lining  of  strong  kraft  or  cartridge  paper. 

5.  Zinc  or  tin-lined  cases  are  often  used  by  British  and  Continental  sliippers  for 

special  goods,  and  for  this  extra  expenditure  the  buyer  is  charged.  Buyers 
frequently  stipulate  such  packing,  but  without  a  definite  instruction  shippers 
must  use  their  own  discretion  always  with  the  object  in  view  of  landing 
their  goods  in  perfect  condition. 

6.  Carefully  check  contents  of  cases  before  packing;  two  persons  are  recommended 

for  this  purpose. 

7.  In  packing  machines  every  part  (screws,  bolts,  etc.)  should  be  checked  beyond 

the  possibility  of  an  error,  for  omissions  are  often  unobtainable  where  the 
parts  are  unpacked. 

8.  Avoid  straw  or  hay  which  absoi-bs  moisture  in  packing  fragile  or  light  and 

bulky  goods.  The  packing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  goods,  but. 
generally,  excelsior  or  wood  wool  and  waste  paper  are  preferable  to  vegetable 
materials. 

9.  Cases  should  be  clearly  stencilled  with  the  marks  of  the  oversea  buyers,  also 

numbered,  and  the  port  of  destination  must  be  clearly  indicated.  Pre- 
ferably, the  marks  on  cases  should  be  stencilled  in  indelible  ink  and  in 
prominent  characters.     In  some  countries  stencil  marking  is  obligatory. 

10.  The  cubic  measurement  (extreme  outside  dimensions)  should  be  stencilled  on 

each  case  (e.g.  30  inches  by  20  inches  by  IS  inches)  and  noted  on  the  invoice 
to  facilitate  landed  costs  being  computed.  The  cases  shoiild  be  weighed, 
particularly  after  packing,  and  the  gross  weight  stencilled  thereon  as  a 
check  (to  a  limited  extent)  against  pilfering.  The  number  and  contents  of 
each  case  should  be  clearly  shown  on  the  invoice. 

11.  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  cases  are  always  preferable  to  crates  or  bales. 
In  loading  or  discharging  ships,  stevedores  use  cargo  hooks  (despite  marks 
of  warning)  and  the  contents  of  bales  are  frequently  damaged  thereby. 

12.  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  pack  only  one  class  of  goods  in  each  case. 

13.  Should  catalogues,  price  lists,  or  advertising  show  cards,  be  enclosed  in  a 
ease,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  weight  of  all  such  printed  matter  which  is 
dutiable  in  Australia  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  per  pound.  Failure  to  disclose 
such  particulars  on  the  invoice  may,  on  examination  by  the  customs,  cause 
the  importer  to  be  substantially  fined.  Unless  requested  by  buyers,  it  is 
inadvisable  to  enclose  any  extra  printed  matter. 

IMPORT.\XCE  OF  STR-JiPPIXG  OR  HOOPING  C.\SES 

Strapping  eases — ^by  continuous  lengths  of  iron  hoop  or  wire — is  essential  on 
export  packages  to  prevent  theft  in  transit  and  while  the  goods  are  waiting  shipment 
on  the  docks,  etc.  Strapping  also  gives  additional  strength.  It  is  desirable  to  strap 
not  only  the  ends  of  the  cases  but  the  centre  as  well,  and  the  ends  of  the  hooping  or 
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■wire  fastened  -with  an  impressed  lead  seal.  In  shipment  of  valuable  goods,  experts 
suggest  that  it  is  advisaJble  to  strap  the  cases  in  all  directions,  both  vertically  and 
horizontally. 

BRIGHT  STEEL  A^■D  IRON  PRODUCTS 

Shipments  of  Canadian  drawn  steel  coming  to  Australia  are  splendidly  packed 
and  eased,  the  steel  shafting  being  first  protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  cheap  grease  or 
vaseline  to  prevent  rusting  through  dampness  or  salt  water.  Bright  steel  should 
always  receive  the  same  treatment.  Parts  of  implements  are  frequently  protected  by 
a  thin  layer  of  paint  which  can  readily  be  removed.  Climatic  conditions  of  great 
variation,  from  the  excessive  moist  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  most  rigid  severity  of 
northern  altitudes,  are  within  the  destination  of  Canadian  goods  and  products,  hence 
exporters  must  (necessarily  in  their  own  interests)  evolve  a  systematic  method  of 
protecting  their  shipments  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from  damage  in  transit.  Steel 
tubing,  bar  iron,  and  steel  products  are  shipped  and  marked,  generally,  according  to 
buyers'  instructions,  but  in  many  lines  of  heavy  hardware  the  usage  of  the  trade  in 
making  shipment  is  accepted  by  oversea  importers  without  demur. 

PROTECTION    AGAINST   PILFERING 

A  Royal  Commission  is  now  taking  evidence  at  the  principal  importing  centres 
in  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  the  annual  loss,  through  pilferage,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  goods  consigned  to  Australian  importers.  While  there 
is  also  some  loss,  through  the  same  cause,  in  the  inter-state  trade,  the  aggregate 
amount  is  comparatively  small  in  comparison  with  that  on  importations  from  over- 
sea. Importers  accordingly  consider  that  the  bulk  of  the  pilfering  takes  place  either 
in  transit  of  the  goods  from  factory  point  to  the  seaboard,  or  while  the  cases  are  on 
the  dock  waiting  shipment.  Some  pilfering  has  been  proved  at  the  ports  of  discharge 
in  Australia,  but  more  strict  supervision  is  now  being  taken  to  (prevent  this  recurrent 
serious  loss. 

METHODS    USED    IN    PILFERING    CASES 

On  competent  authority  it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  most  successful  methods  of 
thieves,  in  skilfully  abstracting  goods  from  cases,  is  to  draw  the  nails  and  to  slide 
the  inside  bottom  board,  cutting  the  interior  lining,  and,  after  removal  of  the  goods, 
renailing  the  board  in  position  so  that,  to  all  appearance,  the  case  remains  intact.  If 
the  gross  weight  is  marked  on  the  case,  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
goods  is  made  up  by  stones,  bricks  or  old  iron,  so  that  suspicion  is  averted  when 
the  package  is  weighed  by  the  shipping  clerk  on  the  dock  prior  to  delivery  being 
accepted. 

TO    AVOID    PILFERING    IN    TRANSIT 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  on  no  account  should  there  be  any 
exterior  marks  on  the  cases  to  convey  the  nature  of  valuable  contents. 

As  an  illustration,  early  in  1921  three  cases  of  Canadian  silk  hosiery,  with  the 
name  of  the  manufacturers  stencilled  thereon,  were  landed  at  Melbourne  from  a 
steamer  which  loaded  at  Montreal.  From  one  case  33  dozen  were  abstracted,  from 
another  12  dozen  were  missing,  and  the  third  case  was  minus  about  2  dozen.  With 
discerning  judgment,  the  thieves  correctly  conjectured  that  only  hosiery  of  a  hign 
class  was  being  exported  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturers  on  the  cases  gave  them 
the  desired  clue  to  work  upon.  Fortunately  (to  some  extent)  the  manufacturers 
were  covered  by  an  insurance  policy  which  included  pilferage,  and  also  through  a 
claim  made  on  the  steamer,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  neither  the  liability 
undertaken  in  steamer's  bill  of  lading  nor  the  insurance  against  pilferage  can  be 
covered  for  the  full  value  of  the  invoice.    Hence,  alike  in  the  interests  of  exporters 
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and  oversea  buyers,  great  care  is  necessary  to  pack  goods  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
disclose  the  contents  of  cases,  and  to  strap  the  cases  as  has  been  suggested  in  another 
paragraph. 

Higli-class  dry  goods  and  apparel  of  every  description,  jewellery,  silver-plate,  cut- 
lery, spirits,  cigars,  etc.,  receive  special  attention  from  pilferers  who  display  uncanny 
discretion  in  obtaining  articles  for  personal  use  or  those  which  can  be  readily  sold. 
While  costly  goods  have  been  specially  referred  to  as  being  in  favour  with  thieves, 
yet,  when  such  are  not  obtainable,  foodstuffs  and  products  of  minor  value  are  by  no 
means  ignored. 

ESSENTIAL    PACKING    SUGGESTIONS    BRIEFLY    OUTLINED 

According  to  that  admirable  publication  Practical  Exporting,  by  B.  O'lney  Hough 
(published  by  the  Johnston  Export  Publishing  Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York),  which  is  strongly  commended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  the 
essential  points  which  every  exporter  should  indelibly  impress  upon  his  memory  are 
stated  to  be: — 

Strong,  whole  cases. 
Thoroughly   waterproof  linings. 
Secure  iron  or  wire  straps. 
ProtectioTi   against  pilfering. 


THE    SOUTH   AFRICAN    MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  J.  Egan,  Cape  Town 

Very  few  Canadian  exporters  to  South  Africa  have  failed  to  meet  all  the  conditions 
required  of  them  in  packing  for  export  to  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  credit 
to  Canadian  exporters  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  importers  of  the  Union  as  a  rule 
speak  with  praise  and  appreciation  of  how  quickly  Canadian  exporters  meet  the 
required  conditions  as  regards  the  actual  packing. 

documents  and  marking  of  cases 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  if  one  could  speak  with  the  same  voice  as  regards 
Canadian  methods  in  reference  to  documents,  invoicing  and  prompt  despatch  of  same. 
The  best  efforts  in  proper  packing  are  soon  discounted  if  shipping  instructions  are 
not  followed.  It  is  the  exception  when  invoices  are  despatched  to  the  indentor  here 
the  same  day  as  the  shipment  is  made,  to  be  followed  by  covering  invoices  showing 
costs  of  transportation,  insurance  and  other  charges.  It  is  .again  the  exception,  and 
a  very  rare  one,  when  the  shipment  consists  of  several  cases,  where  invoices  show  the 
contents  of  each  separate  case,  and  yet  these  essentials  are  not  only  asked  for,  but  are 
the  bed-rock  of  a  proper  export  trade. 

Importers  generally  state  that  on  import  from  any  source  of  supply,  they  seldom 
get  more  in  value  than  they  pay  for,  but  that  Canada  is  an  exception  when  it  comes  to 
the  markings  required  on  a  case.  Surely,  if  any  kind  of  real  method  is  in  evidence 
it  must  be  just  as  easy  to  follow  marking  instructions  or  meet  documentary  and 
invoicing  requirements,  as  it  is  to  pack  properly. 

The  frequent  failure  to  follow  the  essential  instructions  has  certainly  discounted 
much  effort  in  proper  packing,  sample  despatch,  favourable  prices,  quality  of  finish 
and  real  hard  work  by  agents  in  the  placing  of  orders,  and  more  particularly  in 
securing  repeat  orders. 

In  reference  to  exports  to  South  Africa,  there  is  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  neglect 
to  supply  at  least  the  preliminary  papers  required  for  arrival  of  goods  in  South 
Africa,  because  in  addition  to  the  mail  service  via  England,  which  very  seldom  takes 
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more  than  four  weeks  in  delivery  from  Canada,  there  is  the  added  opportunity  of 
sending  papers  through  the  agents  of  the  steamers  carrying  freight,  as  Messrs.  Elder- 
Dempster  Co.,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  invite  despatch  of  documents  via 
their  steamers,  and  have  provided  for  each  ship  a  special  strong  box  for  this  purpose. 
Under  anything  like  normal  conditions,  "selling  to  arrive"  is  a  practice  in  South 
Africa,  and  if  the  purchaser  at  this  end  has  before  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  the  neces- 
sary documents  in  hand,  a  sale  is  often  made  which  means  immediate  repeat  orders 
in  bulk  quantities.  Another  reason  for  the  necessity  of  documents  in  hand,  at  least 
on  arrival  of  goods,  is  for  clearance  through  Customs  and  consequent  saving  of  extra 
charges  due  to  delays  when  the  required  papers  are  not  in  hand. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR   OVERSEAS   PACKING 

The  essential  point  in  packing  for  overseas  is,  remember  (and  always  in  capital 
letters)  that  shipping  overseas  is  not  the  same  as  shipping  by  rail  only.  There  is 
first  the  difference  in  handling;  secondly,  the  cost  which  ailects  the  laid-down  price 
of  the  shipper's  goods;  and  the  third  point,  the  greater  liability  of  pilferage.  The 
radical  difference  between  rail  and  ocean  transportation  should  not  be  hard  for  any 
exporter  to  visualize,  more  particularly  because  the  average  exporter  must  of  neces- 
sity have  had  some  experience  of  receiving  shipments  from  overseas. 

The  first  point  to  consider  is  the  difference  in  handling  cases  or  packages  for 
overseas,  as  compared  with  rail  freight  only.  The  latter  means  that  the  rail  ship- 
ments are  trucked  from  the  shipping  room  right  on  to  a  delivery  wagon,  which  in 
turn,  seven  times  out  of  ten,  is  trucked  from  the  wagon  to  the  inside  of  the  railway 
freight  shed,  and  again  in  almost  every  case,  is  trucked  to  the  freight  car,  the  reverse 
order  being  used  at  destination. 

For  overseas  the  start  is  the  same,  but  from  the  time  the  package  or  case  is 
dumped  at  the  docks,  the  usage  is  usually  as  rough  as  can  be.  The  case  or  package 
may  then  be  handled  with  hooks,  or  otherwise  into  a  net  or  sling,  for  an  up-lift  of  30 
or  more  feet,  then  down  to  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  usually  with  a  bump,  and  from 
there  hooked  or  rolled  and  dumped  into  its  appointed  place,  which  may  mean  similar 
cargo  about  it,  but  more  often  it  may  be  much  heavier  freight,  or  an  awkward  case 
of  some  kind,  which  with  shifting  of  cargo  is  bound  to  have  some  bad  effect  on  the 
case,  unless  it  is  as  it  should  be,  compact  inside,  and  strong  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Rough  as  the  way  has  been  up  to  now,  it  is  nothing  compared  to  what  happens  very 
often  at  the  other  end  of  the  journey.  There  is  again  the  same,  or  worse,  handling  of 
the  freight,  worse  because  the  dock  labourer  in  such  countries  as  South  Africa  is  of 
a  different  type  to  that  in  Canadian  harbours.  After  the  up-lift  in  nets  or  slings 
from  the  hold,  if  the  steamer  is  lying  in  roadsteads,  tliere  is  the  big  rough  drop  into 
the  rolling  barge,  or  lighter,  and  from  the  barge,  another  rough  handling  to  the  net 
again,  for  the  pull  up  to  the  dock,  and  again  the  drop  on  to  the  dock;  then  the  rough 
handling  on  to  the  wagon,  the  haul  to  Customs,  and  again  a  dumping  of  the  case, 
and  then  perhaps  to  the  port  warehouse  of  the  purchaser,  but  very  often  more  wagon 
hauling  and  dumping  on  to  a  railway  siding  for  shipment  inland. 

The  above  short  and  conservative  review  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  a  case  of  goods 
shipped  overseas,  should,  we  think,  bring  home  the  difference  there  is  in  shipping  a 
case  of  goods  on  rail  in  Canada,  as  compared  to  overseas. 

The  packing  must  be  such  that  your  goods  are  protected  through  all  the  rough 
passage  of  your  case,  or  cases.  Your  overseas  shipments  should  arrive  at  their 
destination  and  unpack  as  sound  and  clean  as  when  they  left  your  shipping  room. 

The  size  and  weight  of  your  case,  will,  or  should,  depend  on  the  weight  of  the 
goods.  The  case  when  the  export  article  will  permit  of  same,  should  never  be  too 
large,  and  above  all,  there  should  be  no  waste  room  either  inside  or  outside;  inside 
waste  room  means  breakage  of  goods,  and  often  of  case,  as  well,  of  course,  increased 
cost  in  ocean  freight  charges;  and  waste  space  outside  the  case,  by  deep  battens,  again 
increases  the  cost  of  your  goods  to  your  overseas  customer. 
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Another  essential  jjoint  is  to  pack  your  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  contents  whether  the  case  rides  top  end  or  bottom  end  in  its  overseas 
journey. 

If  metal  bands  are  essential,  see  that  they  are  strong  enough  and  properly  placed. 
We  have  seen  on  some  shipments  from  Canada  (it  has  been  altered  since),  on  a  case 
weighing  400  pounds  contents,  two  narrow  J-inch  iron  bands,  within  three  inches 
of  each  end  of  the  case,  and  the  centre  of  a  fairly  long  case  left  bare.  The  centre, 
of  course,  was  where  the  support  was  required,  and  a  real  hooping  used  instead  of 
the  kinderg.f  ten  imitation  of  same  which  was  used.  It  may  be  well  to  state  here 
that  wire  or  band  strapping  on  apples,  in  the  Canadian  standard  box,  must  be  near 
end,  about  2i  inches  to  3  inches  from  the  end.  The  centre  band  on  an  apple  box 
usually  helps  to  spoil  contents  at  bulge. 

The  best  of  wood  should  be  used  for  packing  cases,  and  when  possible  in  fairly 
narrow  strips  of  tongued  and  grooved  boards. 

For  shipments  through  tropical  seas,  or  to  tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries — and 
in  the  latter  category,  for  some  months  each  year,  South  Africa  may  be  placed  on  this 
list — provision  must  be  made  to  protect  contents  against  extra  heat  and  moisture.  It 
will  be  according  to  the  class  of  goods  used  that  the  decision  will  be  made  as  to  the 
protection  required;  waterproof  paper  is  often  quite  sufficient  as  a  lining  to  the  case, 
and  inside  this,  next  to  goods,  a  good  heavy  paper  wrapping.  If  for  an  article  such 
as  chocolates,  or  any  line  which  required  moisture-proof  protection,  the  tin-lined 
case  is  the  only  packing,  and  it  will  require  great  care  in  seeing  that  the  seams  of 
same  are  thoroughly  soldered. 


Stealing  from  export  shipments  has  been  brought  to  a  fine  art  in  the  past  few 
years.  We  have  seen  cases  on  inspection  before  they  were  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  shipping  company's  agent  and  insurance  company's  representatives,  on  which  not 
a  trace  of  any  kind  could  be  seen  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  tampered  with  in 
any  way,  and  yet  they  were  empty  of  goods,  although  the  boxes  had  been  returned, 
some  empty,  others  filled  with  bricks  or  sand  to  give  some  semblance  of  weight  to 
the  case. 

Proper  strapping,  sealed  at  ends,  is  a,l\vays  helpful  in  making  it  difficult  for 
the  freight  thieves.  One  of  the  best  safeguards  is  not  to  give  an  indication  as  to  the 
contents.  We  have  seen  cases  stamped  on  all  sides  as  containing  a  certain  brand 
of  boots  and  shoes,  and  when  opened  there  was  not  a  pair  in  the  case.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  an  artiote  which  is  not  usually  stolen,  or  cannot  very  well  be  stolen,  it  is  no 
harm  to  indicate  the  article.  The  "  Made  in  Canada  "  mark  may  always  be  featured 
and  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  should  be  the  only  other  mark  than  the  ship- 
ping instructions  call  for.  The  port  of  destination  should  always  be  in  good  big 
plain  letters,  and  if  the  instructions  indicate  that  a  red  bar  or  spot  is  the  colour  of 
the  port,  then  see  that  the  red  bar  or  spot  is  painted  on,  and  not  as  we  have  seen 
a  red  lead  pencil  mark  across  the  mark  or  initials  of  the  overseas  purchaser.  When 
printing  the  mark  or  symbol  of  your  customers  on  the  case  or  package,  see  that  it  is 
done  with  a  quality  of  ink  that  will  not  rub  off,  and  in  a  very  special  way  see  to  it 
that  the  Mark  is  as  plain  as  possible,  and  correct  in  every  detail. 

P.\CKING   FOR  SPECIAL   LIKES 

The  standard  packing  on  all  lines  of  Canadian  foodstuffs  are  acceptable  to  the 
Union. 

In  hardware,  a  little  more  attention  should  be  given  to  paper  wrapping  of  the 
separate  article;  this  is  a  practice  which  helps  to  keep  retail  stocks  looking  much 
more  neat,  and  also  has  the  valuable  asset  of  bringing  the  article  to  the  user  in  as 
good  a  finish  as  it  leaves  the  factory. 
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Such  lines  as  utensils — for  example,  tinware  or  enamelled  ware — should  be  nested 
and  paper  used  between  each  article,  to  prevent  breaking  and  scratching  of  surface. 

When  implements  with  parts  are  shipped  in  the  kuocked-down  state,  careful 
attention  should  be  given  to  securing  in  a  proper  way  the  parts,  and  strict  attention 
in  checking  over  all  parts  to  see  that  there  is  no  duplication,  but  that  every  piece  is 
correct,  and  of  proper  gauge. 

The  checking  back  of  contents  in  any  parcel  or  case  is  essential,  but  in  a  very 
special  way  on  any  implement,  tool  or  machine,  with  pa,rts  to  fit.  Remember  that 
the  article  8,000  miles  away  with  a  missing  or  misfit  part  is  of  no  use,  and  naturally 
creates  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  helpful  to  future  trade,  and  in  this  respect 
unfortunately  makes  itself  felt  on  other  Canadian  lines  of  export. 


MARKETS  OF  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Tr_\de  Commissiokeu  E.  H.  S.  Flood,  Bridgetowx,  Barbados 

A  marked  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Canadian  firms  in 
tlieir  method  of  packing  goods  for  the  West  Indies.  Something  further  still  remains  ot 
be  done,  however,  before  Canadian  goods  reach  these  markets  in  as  good  condition  as 
similar  goods  from  England.  A  second-hand  case,  for  instance,  in  which  to  pack 
expensive  goods  would  hardly  ever  be  used  by  an  English  firm  familiar  with  this 
trade.  A  new  case  would  be  used,  made  from  one-inch  or  at  least  seven-eighths  stock, 
firmly  nailed,  and  when  packed  would  be  strapped  with  iron  at  the  ends  and — if  a 
large  case — strapped  in  the  middle  also.  Such  a  packing  case  would  hold  the  contents 
securely,  reduce  the  risk  of  pilferage  to  a  minimum,  and  if  forced  open  with  this 
intention,  would  clearly  show  the  marks. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  facilities  for  handling  cargo  are  not  the 
best  at  West  Indian  ports.  At  St.  Lucia,  Jamaioa,  and  Georgetown  ships  are  docked, 
and  the  cargo  discharged  on  the  wharves,  but  with  these  exceptions  at  all  ports  in  the 
West  Indies  cargo  is  taken  off  on  lighters  at  the  ship's  side,  discharged  at  the 
wharves,  then  warehoused,  and  handled  again  for  the  fourth  time  on  delivery  to 
the  consignee.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  making  the  case  or  whatever  package  is  used  perfectly  strong,  as  failure 
in  this  respect  means  loss  to  somebody  and  a  prejudice  against  the  exjiorting  country. 

A  personal  investigation  among  the  warehouses  in  this  island  has  elicited  some 
specific  information  on  the  subject  which  is  summarized  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

Lard. — ^A  leading  firm  in  Barbados  who  import  large  quantities  of  lard  state 
that  lard  often  arrives  from  Canada  in  bad  condition  because  the  container  is  not 
hermetically  sealed  and  in  addition  should  have  a  tin  cover  placed  over  it  to  be  used 
after  the  tin  is  opened.  This  is  important,  as  Canadian  lard  is  now  being  imported, 
and  may  hold  the  market  if  it  comes  properly  put  up,  as  it  has  in  its  favour  both 
the  preferential  doity  and  the  advantage  of  exchange.  Another  point  to  be  noted  in 
regard  to  lard  is  that,  instead  of  being  shipped  in  a  strong  box,  iron  strapped,  it  comes 
sometimes  in  a  crate  which  makes  pilferage  easy,  and  it  is  stated  that  second-hand 
cases  are  being  used  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  here,  is  emphatically  wrong. 
On  the  Continent  the  cases  used  for  shipping  oleo  and  butter  are  not  only  strong 
but  have  a  wooden  strap  fixed  to  the  corners  in  the  inside  of  the  case  to  prevent 
working,  and  the  consequent  indenting  of  the  tins,  which  destroys  their  ap^pearance 
and  makes  sales  more  diiScult. 

Hams. — 'Complaints  are  made  also  in  regard  to  the  second-hand  cases  which  are 
sometimes  used  for  shipping  hams  from  Canada,  and  also  of  the  light  construction 
of  the  new  cases.    Hams  put  up  in  this  fashion  nearly  always  arrive  in  bad  condition, 
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disfigured   and   liable   to    pilfering,   and    under   these   circumstances   no    claims    are 
admitted  by  the  shipping  companies. 

Split  pease. — In  putting  up  split  pease  it  is  now  customary  to  use  a  double  bag 
for  210  pounds  of  pease,  and  a  single  bag  for  105  pounds.  Occasionally  the  210 
pounds  bag  is  shipped  single,  and  the  result  in  most  cases  is  a  torn  bag  with  attendant 
loss,  and  without  any  claims  allowed. 

Dried  fruit.— Dried  fruit  consignments  are  sometimes  put  up  in  boxes  not 
sufficiently  stout  though  generally  iron  bound.  The  writer  examined  some  of  these 
boxes  and  found  them  warped  and  broken  away  at  the  ends  in  spite  of  the  iron 
binding.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  dampness  of  the  fruit.  Under  these  conditions 
there  is  a  loss  of  the  contents  through  spilling,  and  pilferage  is  almost  invited. 

Flour. — No  complaints  are  now  heard  in  regard  to  the  method  of  shipping  flour 
from  Canada.     It  generally  arrives  in  good  order  as  far  as  packing  is  concerned. 

Dried  fish. — A  leading  importing  firm  states  that  both  from  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  the  480-pound  casks  of  dried  fish  are  defective  in  the  heads  which, 
on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  contents,  is  liable  to  and  often  does  spring  off.  In 
a  recent  consignment  of  100  casks  shipped  twelve  heads  had  stpruiig  up  and  were 
loose.  The  remedy  suggested  is  that  at  right-angles  to  the  run  of  the  head  a  strong 
piece  of  wood  should  be  fitted  in,  nailed  firmly  into  the  head,  and  made  secure  at 
the  chime  of  the  barrel. 

Pickled  fish,  herring,  salmon,  trout. — Until  recently  these  were  packed  in  some- 
what loosely  made  barrels,  and  leal^age  occurring  tlie  contents  were  spoiled  as  in  the 
tropics  fish  and  meat  stuffs  go  bad  quickly.  There  is  now,  however,  some  improve- 
ment seen  in  pickled  fish  packed  for  export,  but  something  more  can  be  accomplished. 
The  barrel  used  in  Newfoundland  for  packing  fish  for  the  West  Indies  is  bound  with 
four  iron  hoops,  whereas  the  Canadian  barrel  is  boimd  with  wooden  hoops,  which  are 
declared  to  be  an  inferior  method,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Canadian  shippers  follow 
the  Newfoundland  practice  in  this  respect. 

Salt  pork  (snouts,  tails,  rihs,  etc.). — Though  no  complaints  are  heard  concerning 
the  barrels  in  which  the  pork  is  packed  in  Canada,  complaints  are  made  as  to  the 
weakness  of  the  brine,  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  pork  going  off  in 
quality,  and  requiring  often  to  be  re-pickled  here.  Shippers  of  pork  in  the  United 
States  use  a  strong  brine  that  obviates  re-pickling. 

Dry  goods.— No  great  volume  of  dry  goods  are  imported  into  the  West  Indies 
from  Canada,  though  these  are  generally  on  the  increase.  The  same  complaints  are 
made  in  regard  to  the  cases  used  in  shipping  dry  goods  both  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well  as  other  lines,  namely,  that  the  cases  are  not  strong  enough  and 
not  sufficiently  bound.  Canadian  firms  are  reported  here  as  packing  their  goods  with 
consideraible  care,  but  the  cases  are  not  quite  secure. 

Jam  and  preserved  fruit  (bottled). — Jam  should  be  wrapped  in  corrugated  paper. 
No  complaints  are  made  in  regard  to  the  packing  cases  used  in  shipping,  but  only  to 
the  breaking  of  the  bottles,  which  might  easily  be  prevented  by  properly  wrapping 
them  in  paper,  as  suggested  above.  In  putting  up  jam  for  shipment  to  Bar'bados,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  the  short  one-pound  bottle,  screw  top,  is  preferred  to  the  tall 
one. 

Crates. — ^Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  are  crates  recommended,  and 
where  the  contents  of  the  crates  can  receive  little  damage  either  from  rain  or  rough 
handling.  Wooden  boxes  cost  a  little  more,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  end  prove  them- 
selves cheaper,  as  the  contents  arrive  in  better  condition  and  less  liable  to  loss  from 
pilferage. 
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Apples. — As  a  rule  apples  are  shipped  to  Barbados  in  barrels,  and  probably  into 
all  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  the  same  way.  In  this  hot  climate  apples  packed  in 
barrels,  on  account  of  their  bulk,  begin  to  sweat,  and  in  consequence  spoil  very 
quickly.  Occasionally  we  find  a  shipper  packing  his  apples  in  a  box  made  like  an 
orange  box  though  stronger,  to  contain  from  100  to  120  apples,  depending  on  their 
size.  Packed  in  this  way  the  apples  reach  here  in  good  condition,  are  more  carefully 
handled,  are  easily  disposed  of  by  the  consignee,  and  the  fruit  does  not  deteriorate. 
A  much  greater  quantity  of  Canadian  apples  would  be  imported  if  this  method  of 
packing  were  followed. 

In  the  Tropics  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  very  heavy  and  frequent 
showers  of  rain  occur,  and  where  cargo  is  handled  in  lighters  as  it  is  in  these  islands, 
it  is  liable  to  get  wet,  as  it  takes  about  two  hours  to  receive  cargo  from  the  hold  of 
the  ship  to  the  sihelter  of  the  warehouse.  These  conditions  must  be  always  kept  in 
mind  by  the  Canadian  shipper,  where  the  consignment  is  of  goods  liable  to  injury 
by  moisture. 


THE  MAEKETS  OF  CHINA 
Trade  Commissioner  J.  W.  Eoss,  Shanghai 

P.\CKIXG   AND   SIZE   AND   STRENGTH   OF   CASES 

In  packing  goods  for  export  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  freight 
charges  on  long  distances  of  land  and  ocean  travel  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
ultimate  laid-down  cost  of  the  goods  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  destination, 
therefore  the  greatest  care  should  be  employed  in  packing  goods  in  order  to  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  size  of  the  packages. 

With  certain  firms  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  overseas  trade  the  art  of  packing  goods  for  export  has  been  brought  to 
a  very  high  point,  and  men  specially  trained  in  this  department  are  constantly 
making  a  study  of  how  to  pack  goods,  in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  con- 
tained in  a  definite  measurement.  As  yet  most  Canadian  firms  seem  to  have  made 
no  special  study  of  this  matter,  nor  do  they  employ  men  having  sufficient  technical 
skill  along  these  lines,  but  much  of  this  work  is  left  in  the  hands  of  juniors  who 
are  quite  unfamiliar  with  shipping  conditions  and  the  science  or  art  of  packing 
goods  for  export. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  goods  being  shipped  abroad  on  steamship 
Hues  are  charged  on  a  freight  rate  by  the  measured  ton,  which  is  40  cubic  feet. 
Those  firms  who  are  familiar  with  foreign  commerce  and  are  constantly  shipping 
goods  abroad  make  an  effort  to  employ  packages  the  size  of  which  will  conform  to 
these  measurements,  and  with  certain  commodities  having  a  definite  size,  such  as 
tinned  provisions,  milk,  etc.,  this  is  not  diSicult.  This  principle  should  be  followed 
with  all  goods  as  far  as  possible,  and  study  in  packing  will  soon  enable  an  employee 
to  become  expert  in  this  work,  for  only  experts  or  those  exhibiting  intelligence  along 
this  line  should  be  employed  in  packing  goods  for  overseas  markets. 

The  writer  has  before  him  a  complaint  upon  a  shipment  of  goods  from  Canada 
to  Shanghai,  in  which  four  cases  were  employed.  It  became  necessary  to  tranship 
these  goods  to  another  port,  and  in  repacking  the  goods,  using  some  intelligence  and 
care,  the  contents  of  the  four  cases  were  easily  contained  in  three.  From  this  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  merchant  here  was  obliged  to  pay  overland  and  ocean  freight  for 
about  7,000  miles  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  what  he  should  have  had 
to  pay  had  the  goods  been  properly  packed.  In  seeking  for  information  upon  the 
above  points,  from  a  leading  firm  of  importers  in  Shanghai,  the  following  notes  were 
courteously  submitted  to  the  writer : — 
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It  is  of  paramount  iiiiportaneo  for  an  exporter  to  have  a  standard  or  a  uni- 
formity in  his  packing  for  each  different  article  he  ships,  taking  particular  care  to 
the  saving  of  as  much  space  as  is  permissible  in  each  package.  An  exporter  ought 
to  know  at  once,  and  at  any  time,  the  cubic  meaaurements,  ton  measurements,  gross, 
net  and  tare  weight  of  each  package  of  the  different  commodities  he  ships  and  this 
can  only  be  achieved  through  system  in  the  factory. 


Of  not  much  less  importance  to  that  of  proper  packing  of  goods  for  export  is 
that  of  invoicing  the  shipment  and  the  contents  of  the  different  cases  or  bales. 

Invoices  should,  whenever  possible,  state  the  following:  (1)  the  steamship 
conveying  the  goods  from  the  seaport;  (2)  the  indent  order  number,  and  the  shipping 
number;  (3)  the  number  of  each  case  or  bale;  (4)  the  contents  of  each  package 
according  to  number;  (5)  the  dimensions  of  each  case;  (6)  the  gross  and  net  weight 
of  each  case;  and  (7)  the  proper  and  distinctive  marks  of  the  consignee.  When 
invoices  are  made  out  in  this  manner  and  carefully  recorded,  it  is  always  a  simple 
matter  to  follow  up  a  missing  package  'and  to  know  its  contents. 

In  the  matter  of  invoicing  goods  for  shipment  abroad,  the  shippers  of  Great 
Britain  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  country.  British  merchants  have 
been  so  long  engaged  in  overseas  commerce,  are  so  familiar  with  foreign  markets,  and 
no  doubt  have  so  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  earlier  years,  that  at  the  present  time 
they  have  become  expert  in  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  proper  invoicing  and 
shipping  of  cargo  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

TRANSPORTATION   ROUTES 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  state  that  all  firms  making  any  pretence  of  engaging 
in  export  trade,  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  lines  of  travel  and  manner 
of  transportation  by  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and  most  direct  routes  to  all  foreign 
markets.  This  knowledge  should  also  include  the  cost  of  freight,  both  overland  and 
ocean,  and  every  other  point  bearing  upon  freight  charges  and  the  handling  of  cargo. 
In  the  present-day  methods  of  export  trade,  c.i.f.  rates  are  almost  invariably 
demanded.  In  China,  native  dealers  insist  upon  being  quoted  c.i.f.  prices  upon 
almost  everything  they  buy.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  clear  understanding  of 
all  transportation  lines  and  freight  charges  is  very  apparent  if  the  shipper  is  to  be 
able  to  quote  the  lowest  c.i.f.  cost,  and  ensure  the  quickest  delivery  of  the  shipment. 

The  knowledge  necesary  to  this  end  is  not  difficult  to  acquire,  but  like  everything 
else  in  connection  with  export  trade,  it  should  not  be  left  to  chance,  but  a  careful 
investigation  of  all  trade  routes  should  be  made.  Once  the  matter  is  well  understood, 
there  should  be  few  difficulties.  It  can  safely  be  stated  that  probably  the  greatest 
source  of  complaint  in  connection  with  overseas  trade,  is  in  regard  to  the  slow 
delivery  of  cargo,  and  the  failure  of  ordered  goods  to  come  forward  at  or  near  the 
date  promised.  These  have  been  the  cause  of  loss  of  future  orders  more  frequently 
than  anything  else. 

COMPL.UNTS 

Numerous  complaints  regarding  carelessness  and  want  of  knowledge  in  packing 
goods  for  export  to  foreign  countries  frequently  come  to  the  attention  of  this  office. 
The  size  of  case  employed  is,  in  many  instances,  much  too  large  for  easy  handling, 
and  when  the  contents  consist  of  heavy  goods  the  eases  are  frequently  broken.  In 
the  case  of  certain  kinds  of  goods,  delivery  in  original  packages  to  interior  points 
is  frequently  required,  and  as  transportation  is  by  foot  coolies,  wheel-harrows,  or 
pack  animals  and  carts,  it  can  be  seen  that  large  cases  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Another  frequent  complaint  is  that  cases  are  made  pi  too  light  wood.  In  a 
shipment  of  150  cases  of  quart  bottles  of  Canadian  beer  made  to  Tientsin  last  year. 
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693  bottles  were  broken,  and  in  a  similar  number  of  eases  containing  pint  bottles,  279 
bottles  were  broken.  In  this  instance  it  is  plain  that  the  wood  of  the  cases  was  too 
light  to  stand  the  severe  handling  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  United  States 
Commercial  Attache  recently  reported  to  his  department  as  follows:  "As  as  instance 
of  unsuitable  packing,  one  may  mention  that  in  a  shipment  to  Canton  via  Hong  Kong 
comprising  many  tons  of  structural  steel,  it  was  found  that  all  the  bolts,  nuts,  rivets, 
washers,  etc.,  were  packed  in  very  thin  wooden  boxes,  the  wood  of  which  they  were 
made  being  less  than  i-inch  thick,  and  the  boxes  weighing  from  i90  to  100  lbs.  The 
consequence  was  that  about  one-third  of  this  small  boxed  material  was  found  broken 
and  a  large  quantity  had  dropped  into  the  bilges  of  the  steamer.  A  very  considerable 
loss  resulted."     These  are  only  a  few  instances,  but  many  more  could  be  cited. 

In  further  reference  to  complalints  regarding  shipment  of  goods  from  Canada, 
the  following  notes  taken  from  a  report  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  a 
Supplement  to  the  Monthly  Commercial  ^Letter,  dated  August  1919,  of  the  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce,  are  of  special  value,  and  are  therefore  herewith  submitted : 

"  1.  A  shipanent  of  angles,  ordered  to  ibe  a  certain  length,  was  sent  to  the  East. 
When  the  shipment  arrived  there  were  at  least  three  lengths  in  the  consignment 
which  were  shorter  than  the  specifications  called  for,  with  the  result  that  the  shipment 
was  of  no  use  for  the  purposes  required.  If  the  shipping  clerk  had  checked  the 
goods  carefully  before  they  were  lacked,  he  would  have  discovered  the  error,  avoided 
the  resulting  discredit  to  his  employer,  and  saved  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  to 
the  importer. 

"  2.  A  shipment  of  goods  which  required  several  cases  to  contain  them,  went 
forward  with  the  cases  numbered  and  a  statement  that  certain  goods  were  in  certain 
numbered  cases,  which  was  just  what  the  importer  desired.  When  the  latter  proeeedied, 
however,  to  open  some  of  the  cases  to  secure  the  goods  he  needed,  he  discovered  that 
the  goods  were  not  packed  as  lindicated,  with  the  result  that  he  was  put  to  consider- 
able unnecessary  inconvenience  and  annoyance. 

"3.  A  shipment  of  hardware  went  to  the  East,  and  when  it  arrived  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  goods  had  been  stolen.  This  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  cases  had 
been  bound  with  metal  straps. 

"  4.  A  shipment  made  against  a  banker's  credit  with  a  through  bill  of  lading 
went  forward  from  the  exporter's  warehouse  on  schedule  time  in  accordance  with 
the  contract  and  the  shipper  paid  no  further  attention  to  it.  The  goods  went  as  far 
as  the  seaboard,  but  there  they  lay  for  months,  and  the  importer  at  the  other  end  was 
kept  waiting  for  them.  Finally  'he  cabled  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
the  exporter  then  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  should  have  followed  up  the  shipment 
and  ascertained  that  it  was  promptly  placed  on  board  ship,  thus  looking  after  his 
client's  interests.  The  iimiporter,  in  view  of  this  experience,  says  that  he  will  not 
pay  for  any  more  goods  shipped  from  Canada  unless  on  an  ocean  bill  of  lading. 
There  were  numerous  complaints  of  this  kind. 

"5.  An 'Australian  importer  stated  that  'he  purchased  a  considerable  amount  of 
merchandise  from  Canada  for  sentimental  reasons,  but  he  always  had  the  goods 
forwarded  through  a  New  York  forwarding  house,  as  then  'he  could  rely  on  the  ship- 
ment being  in  order.  He  stated  that  Canadians  were  too  careless  about  handling 
this  business." 

PILFERIKG 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  great  losses  entailed  through 
pilfering  of  cargo.  These  complaints  are  not  confined  to  any  one  country,  but  seem 
to  be  universal  the  world  over.  Articles  appearing  in  the  press  call  attention  to  the 
skill  shown  'by  thieves  in  opening  and  closing  cases  in  a  manner  so  well  done  as  to 
leave  scarcely  any  trace  of  the  fact  that  the  cases  have  been  tampered'  with,  to  the 
heavy  losses  which  marine  insurance  companies  have  been  obliged  to  stand  on  this 
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account,  and  to  the  difficulties  encoaiitered  in  tracing  the  time  or  .places  of  the 
thefts  on  account  of  the  many  transfers  of  the  packages  while  in  transit.  In  order 
to  overcome  such  losses  and  prevent  pilfering  as  far  as  possible,  different  schemes  for 
securing  cases  and  making  them  safe  against  thieves  have  been  adopted,  and  several 
patent  fasteners  have  recently  been  introduced.  One  eminently  practical  method 
of  the  latter  style  is  that  known  as  the  Signode  system,  which  works  as  follows:  A 
ribbon  of  steel  is  passed  round  the  box  or  bale  and  the  two  ends  put  through  a  small 
flat  seal.  An  instrument,  rather  like  the  apparatus  for  stamping  letter  paper,  is 
placed  on  the  ribbon,  and  by  moving  the  handle  backwards  and  forwards  the  ends 
are  drawn  so  tightly  through  the  seal  that  the  ribbon  can  be  made  to  cut  deep  into 
the  wood  of  the  box.  A  special  pair  of  pincers  is  then  applied  to  pinch  up  the  seal 
and  the  thing  is  done.  The  whole  process  appears  to  be  most  effective  and  simple. 
Incidentally  it  entirely  does  away  with  the  need  of  nails. 


THE  MARKET   OF  JAPAN 
Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Ryan,  Yokohama 


It  is  recognized  by  all,  but  particularly  by  those  shippers  having  the  maximum 
of  experience  in  the  export  arena,  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  overseas 
business,  second  only  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  themselves  being  up  to  sample,  is  that 
they  should  be  packed  in  such  a  way  that  the  contents  will  arrive  at  destination  in 
good  condition. 

This  applies  particularly  to  Jap.in;  most  of  the  goods  imported  into  this  country 
umst  be  handled  three  or  four  times  by  hand  or  hoisting  machinery  of  various  kinds, 
from  the  time  the  goods  leave  the  factory  until  they  reach  the  consignee.  The 
Canadian  manufacturer  may  be  able  to  speak  for  longshoremen  and  the  care  they 
bestow  in  handling  cargo  in  Canada,  but  unless  he  has  visited  Japan  he  has  no  idea 
of  the  carelessness  or  ability  (to  put  it  mildly)  that  the  ordinary  .Japanese  coolie 
possesses  for  throwing  about  a  case  of  goods.  Indeed  only  a  few  days  ago  the  writer 
saw  a  contest,  conducted  on  the  side,  by  dock  hands  themselves,  the  idea  being  to  see 
who  could  take  a  heavy  case  about  four  feet  square  and  weighing  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  stand  it  on  one  edge  and  tumble  it  along  its  edges  and  corners  like  a  small 
boy  would  roll  a  hoop.  Naturally  the  contents  of  this  caise  were  getting  all  the  benefit 
of  the  racking,  unknown  either  to  the  exporter  or  consignee.  Again,  when  the  writer 
was  recently  sailing  up  the  coast  of  Northern  Japan  he  was  interested  in  watching 
the  unloading  of  cargo  from  ship's  hatch  to  lighters,  at  the  various  ports  of  call. 
There  was  on  this  ship  a  considerajble  quantity  of  deck  cargo,  cases  of  coal-oil  having 
two  five-gallon  tins  of  oil  enclosed  in  one  case.  In  unloading  this  oil  one  coolie  would 
get  on  top  of  the  pile,  and  instead  of  handing  down  the  cases  one  by  one  to  the  others, 
he  would  simply  roll  a  case  off  the  top  of  the  pile  down  on  to  the  deck  below.  The 
writer  counted  eight  cases  out  of  one  hundred  that  were  broken  open  in  this  way, 
when  the  oil  would  spill  the  coolies  would  bring  buckets  or  anything  they  had  handy 
to  gather  as  much  as  possible — presumably  for  themselves. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  who  was  an  exporter  of  Canadian  beer  to  the  Orient, 
came  to  Japan  to  investigate  why  so  many  claims  were  received  for  breakages, 
shortages,  etc.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  see  the  "  whys  and  wherefores  "  of  the 
case.  He  went  down  to  the  wharf  one  day  to  watch  a  shipment  of  his  product 
unloaded,  and  there  to  his  amazement  he  saw  how  the  coolies  would  actually  drop 
a  case  of  beer  on  purpose  and  with  such  impact  that  most  of  the  bottles  broke,  and  as 
the  befiir  flowed  out  through  the  straw  packing,  the  coolies  caught  it  in  a  pail,  and  then 
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one  by  one  did  justice  to  the  spoils.  In  order  to  overcome  this  trouble,  the  shipper 
found  it  better  to  send  one  or  two  extra  oases  wibh  each  shipmsut,  to  give  to  the  men 
who  unloaded  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  actual  cases  of  freight  handling  in  Japan,  although  many 
similar  examples  could  be  cited,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  longsiioremen 
at  this  end  are  much  more  ignorant,  insubordinate  .and  wilfully  reckless  than  they 
are  in  Canada.  Indeed  if  our  freight  handlers  at  home  get  the  name  of  "  baggage 
smashers  "  surely  some  other  superlative  would  have  to  be  found  to  describe  adequately 
tho  status  of  these  individuals  in  Japan. 


Tliese  Bales  do 


jt   the   UuiUU'St   of   Hanaiiii 


Of  course  any  treatise  on  packing,  no  matter  how  exhaustive,  might  be  considered 
"  ancient  history  "  to  some  of  our  Canadian  exporters  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  many  years,  but  there  will  always  be  newcomers  in  the  field,  who,  if  they 
thoroughly  digest  all  the  information  set  forth  herein  as  well  as  in  other  reports  of 
a  similar  nature,  will  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  have  so  often  beset  others  when  they  are 
making  their  first  shipments.  By  so  doing  they  will  ensure  for  themselves  future 
orders,  as  well  as  protect  the  good  name   of   Canada   in   the  many   countries   of  the 
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globe  to  which  the  tentacles  of  Canadian  trade  are  now  stretched  out.  For  it  is  a 
fact,  well  verified  by  personal  experience  in  Japan,  that  if  one  bad  example  of  export, 
packing  is  shown  by  a  Canadian  firm,  the  importer  will  immediately  'be  prejudiced 
not  only  against  the  actual  ofEendcr,  fcut  also  against  all  other  Caaadian  shippers. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  ibad  packing  by  our  shippers,  nor  is  it  a  question 
of  lack  of  good  packing  cases  or  material,  for  in  this  we  should  be  at  no  disadvantage 
compared  with  aiiy  of  our  competitors.  No  matter  whether  there  is  a  seemingly 
good  cause  for  bad  packing,  it  is  invariably  put  down  by  the  Japanese  importers  to 
carelessness  and  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  shipper. 

The  Japanese  indentor  has  made  a  specialty  of  packing  and  expects  to  receive 
good  service  in  this  respect  when  he  imports  goods  himself.  In  this  matter  our 
competitors  have  generally  excelled  themselves,  particularly  the  British  who  have 
been  shipping  to  Japan  for  many  years  .and  who  have  built  up  a  permanent  business 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  goods  besides  being  of  excellent  quality,  invariably  arrive 
in  perfect  condition.  It  requires  much  study  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  exporter 
to  familiarize  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  packing,  particularly  the  desired 
packing  for  shipment  of  goods  to  .a  certain  country.  The  packing  required  on  goods 
shipped  to  certain  ^European  countries  for  instance  will  probably  not  do  at  all  for 
Japan  owing  to  the  different  climatic  conditioins  or  several  other  causes.  Ignorance 
of  the  conditions  affecting  shipments  to  different  climates  has  caused  many  flagrant 
examples  of  defective  packing,  which  must,  of  necesisity,  be  the  cause  of  a  reduction 
in  sales. 

REALITY  OF  THE  SITUATION 

What  Canadian  shippers  must  realize  at  the  outset  is  that  packing  goods  as  they 
would  for  domestic  customers  will  not  do  at  all  for  export  to  Japan.  Anyone  who 
has  ever  crossed  the  ocean  or  has  seen  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargo  at  ships' 
pier,  will  have  noticed  in  a  moment  the  rough  handling  that  export  cargo  receives  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  stronger  packing.  It  is  this  realization  that  the  exporter 
must  bear  in  mind  when  he  sets  out  to  pack  for  overseas.  Having  this  in  mind, 
he  must  visualize  his  shipment  from  the  time  it  is  put  on  the  train  at  his  wareliouse 
until  it  reaches  Japan.  To  do  this  effectively  he  should  have  had  a  trip  to  the  Orient 
upon  which  to  base  his  thoughts.  He  must  be  able,  mentally,  to  follow  his  shipments 
on  the  train  to  the  port  of  shipment,  to  see  it  dumped  from  the  dray,  tumbled  about 
roughly  on  the  dock  and  finally  rolled  into  a  big  rope  sling  or  network  with  perhaips 
a  dozen  other  packages  of  various  sizes  ,and  weights,  weighing  in  all  three  or  four 
tons,  or  perhaps  more.  As  this  load  is  hoisted  up  by  the  ship's  derrick  he  must 
understand  the  extra  strain  that  is  likely  to  be  put  on  that  case  of  his,  particularly 
if  it  happens  to  be  one  on  a  corner  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  pile.  As  the  sling  is 
hoisted  away  he  must  see  it  loiooked  against  the  steel  sides  of  the  ship  .and  as  it  is 
lowered  down  into  the  hat-chway  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  bang  on  the  sides  going 
down  and  again  probably  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  some  forty  feet  below. 

After  this  it  will  probably  have  many  other  cases  of  varying  weights  packed  on 
the  top  of  it  to  remain  there  for  perhaps  several  weeks.  Then  again  the  Canadian 
shipper  must  see  this  whole  process  repeated  on  arrival  at  destination,  and  if  the 
ship  is  unloaded  into  "  lighters "  first,  it  must  go  through  the  ordeal  twice  more 
before  it  is  finally  landed. 

If  the  Canadian  exporter  can  visualize  all  this  procedure  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  his  goods  not  being  packed  in  substantial  fashion,  unless  he  fails  to  have  the 
interests  of  his  customer  at  heart. 

EXPOKTER    OR    MANUFACTURER 

In  Canada  a  growing  amount  of  foreign  business  is  handled  through  indent 
houses  or  commission  agents.  These  middlemen  usually  act  as  buyers  for  the  importer 
in  Japan,  and  in  the  past,  trouble  has  occasionally  arisen  over  the  responsibility  for 
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bad  packing.  In  all  probability  the  customer  will  blame  it  on  the  commission  house 
and  say  h'e  only  packed  the  goods  sufficiently  well  to  take  them  to  the  exporter's 
warehouse,  whereas  the  middleman  will  say  that  the  manufacturer  should  have 
packed  them  in  such  a  way,  knowing  where  the  goods  were  destined  for,  that  they 
need  not  be  repacked  but  could  be  forwarded  right  on  to  seaport  to  be  loaded  aboard 
ship.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  misunderstanding.  Either  the  commission  house 
must  repack  all  goods  exported,  or  there  must  be  a  definite  understanding  with  the 
manufacturer  that  the  goods  must  be  packed  for  export  at  the  factory  in  which  case 
the  goods  are  not  repacked  and  the  manufacturer  takes  responsibility  for  his  pro- 
ducts arriving  at  destination  in  good  condition. 

HOW  TO  PACK  FOR  EXPORT  TO  JAPAN 

In  setting  out  to  pack  a  case  of  goods  for  Japan,  the  Canadian  shipper  must 
do  so  with  the  idea  of  making  his  package  just  as  good  as  his  product,  and  he  must 


Ca.Res  of  Canadian  Fish  arrive  in   Brolven  Condition 


not  sacrifice  the  safe  arrival  of  his  goods  to  cheap  or  ungainly  packing.  Inadequate 
packing  is  dear  at  any  price.  Many  firms  have  the  idea  that  as  long  as  a  case  of 
goods  is   accepted  by  the  transportation  company,  they   also   assume   the   responsi- 
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bility  of  getting  the  case  to  destination  in  good  condition,  and  that  this  is  sufficient. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  the  average  shipping  company  is  very  well  protected  by 
the  wording  on  the  back  of  their  Bills  of  Lading,  and  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  goods  that  are  damaged  on  account  of  improper  packing.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
shipper  who  is  guilty  of  this,  does  not  consider  the  interest  of  his  customer,  and 
evidently  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  gets  any  future  business  or  not. 

CHARGE  EXTRA  FOk  PACKING 

The  cause  of  poor  packing  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  exporter  is  somewhat  afraid  to  charge  an  extra  sum  for  good  packing, 
for  fear  it  will  make  his  goods  noncompetitive  in  price.  Eather  than  do  this,  he 
usually  makes  no  charge  for  packing  which  is  done  with  cheap  or  inferior  materials. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  importers  in  this  country  would  far  rather  pay  for 
special  packing  than  receive  damaged  goods,  and  generally  give  instructions  when 


Fifteen  Hundred  Cases  Of  Salted  Salmon  from  British  Columbia.      (Notice  the  Fish  Protruding 
from  the  Broken  Case  on  the  Right) 

sending  in  their  indents,  as  to  the  kind  of  packing  that  is  required.  In  fact,  with 
importers  in  Japan,  as  with  exporters  of  Japanese  goods,  extra  charges  for  packing  is 
the  recognized  thing,  and  these  charges  are  always  billed  against  the  buyer  at  cost 
and  are  shown  separately  in  the  invoices.  Unfortunately  in  a  few  cases  the  instruc- 
tions that  have  been  sent  from  this  side  with  regard  to  packing  and  marking,  have  not 
been  followed.  The  result  is  not  only  the  arrival  of  broken  or  missing  cases  and 
trouble  with  the  Customs  officials  but  delay  in  clearing  of  the  goods.  Exporters  should 
therefore  be  very  particular  that  every  detail  is  carried  out  as  per  instructions  received 
from  their  customers,  and  if  such  means  extra  expenditure,  such  should  he  charged 
up  at  cost  against  the  buyer.  It  is  best  of  course  to  include  export  packing  in  your 
c.i.f.  prices,  but  this  should  only  be  for  proper  packing  that  will  insure  the  goods 
reaching  the  consignee  safely.  If  the  shipper  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  he  did  this 
his  prices  would  seem  high  as  compared  with  his  competitors,  then  by  all  means  show 
the  charges  for  adequate  packing  separately. 

PACKING  DOES  NOT  .\FFECT  DUTY   PAYABLE  IN  JAPAN 

Unlike  some   countries,   particularly  those  in   South   America,   Japan   does  not 
charge  duty  on  the  gross  weight  but  only  on  the  actual  or  legal  net  weight  of  the 
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goods  themselves.  Canadian  exporters  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  use  light 
packing  cases,  but  can  use  sufficient  thickness  and  strength,  without  any  penalties 
in  the  way  of  higher  duties. 

CASE  MATERl.^L 

Export  packing  cases  should  preferably  be  made  from  good  clear  lumber.  If 
there  should  happen  to  be  any  knot  holes,  they  should  be  covered  on  the  inside  of 
the  case  with  pieces  of  tin,  nailed  securely.  Lumber  should  be  light  and  strong, 
but  sufficiently  heavy  or  thick  to  insure  the  desired  strength,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  merchandise.  Some  importers  state  that  the  lumber  used  should 
be  tongued  and  grooved,  because  ordinary  boards  will  warp  in  the  damp  and  humid 
atmosphere  of  Japan,  but  ordinary  boarding  with  steel  strapping  is  adequate  enough 
for  general  exports  to  Japan. 

Most  goods  are  imported  by  commission  houses  in  this  country  who  take  the 
cases  first  of  all  to  their  own  warehouses.  As  soon  as  their  claims  are  paid,  these 
cases  are  then  shipped  out  to  various  other  centres,  usually  by  rail  but  often  by 
coast  or  freight  boat.  The  importer  always  uses  the  original  cases,  in  fact,  if  the 
shipment  is  from  a  manufacturer  whom  he  has  been  dealing  with  satisfactorily  for 
some  time  past,  the  goods  are  shipped  direct,  upon  arrival,  to  their  various  cus- 
tomers. This  is  another  reason  why  the  importer  expects  good  solid  packing  from 
exporters  in  Canada.  There  are  Japanese  firms  here  who  make  a  business  of  buying 
old  packing  cases,  so  that  the  importer,  even  if  he  has  had  to  pay  extra  for  secure 
packages  can  always  turn  them  over  to  one  of  these  buyers  at  a  fair  figure. 

SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  CASES 

In  Japan  most  articles  are  imported  in  standard  sizes,  that  is,  sizes  and  weights 
which  by  custom  have  become  standardized  to  the  Japanese  dealer.  In  such  cases 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  lists  which  will  appear  at  the  end  of  this  report  showing 
the  desired  packing  for  this  market. 

Speaking  generally,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  transportation  facilities  are 
as  good  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  Canada,  and  that  as  far  as  handling  is  concerned  the 
sizes  and  gross  weights  of  the  cased  goods  should  be  the  same  as  used  at  home.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  at  the  large  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Nagasaki, 
where  95  per  cent  of  all  import  cargo  is  unloaded,  and  where  every  convenience  is 
obtainable  for  handling  heavy  weights.  At  the  same  time  cases  ranging  between 
20O  and  300  pounds  seem  to  be  most  preferred,  so  that  the  longshoremen  and  railway 
coolies  can  handle  them  with  ease  on  their  trucks,  and  load  them  on  railway  cars 
for  inland  transportation  when  necessary. 

There  are  very  often  places  in  Japan  where  import  goods  must  go,  and  where 
tliere  is  not  railway  transportation  facilities.  But  in  such  instances  cases  of  goods 
are  not  loaded  on  mules  or  horses  as  would  be  done  in  some  other  countries,  but  are 
placed  on  wagons  and  carts  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses. 

PROTECTION  .^GAINST   PILFERAGE 

I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  Japan  is  no  worse  off  than  any  other 
country  regarding  the  pilfering  of  goods,  particularly  articles  imported  in  packing 
cases.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much  pilfering  of  loose  cargo,  such  as  steel  rails,  or  bar 
iron.  If  the  importer  does  not  get  right  down  to  the  wharf  as  soon  as  his  shipment 
of  rails  arrives,  he  may  find  that  some  other  party,  not  liking  their  own  parcel  of 
rails,  has  taken  his  instead,  or  has  "  accidentally  on  purpose "  made  an  exchange. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  that  the  shipper  can  help  in  any  way,  as  the  best  of 
paint  can  easily  be  taken  off  iron  or  steel,  or  painted  over  with  other  paint. 

Goods  shipped  in  packing  cases,  if  they  do  not  arrive  already  pilfered,  will  usually 
reach  the  consignee  fully  complete.    If,  however,  a  case  is  already  broken  open  when 
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unloaded,  the  Japanese  coolie  is  not  averse  towards  helping  himself  when  he  can 
manage  it.  But  not  many  instances  of  actual  opening  of  cases  in  Yokohama  and 
stealing  the  contents  have  been  noted. 

GUARD  .\CA1XST  DAMPNESS 

In  packing  goods  for  Japan,  exporters  must  remember  that  Japan  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  humid  countries  in  the  world,  and  with  this,  she  has  a  rainfall  yearly 
averaging  60  inches.  Of  course  her  territories  stretch  from  N.  latitude  21°  45'  to 
N.  latitude  50°  56',  and  naturally  this  alone  accounts  for  great  variation  iu  tem- 
perature and  humidity. 

This  can  best  be  illustrated  by  giving  the  average  temperatures  of  some  of  the 
more  important  sea  ports  of  Japan  as  follows: — 

MONTHLY    AVERAGE    TEMPERATURE 


January 42°  44°  44°  4S°  37°  30°  26° 

February 3S  42  43  4»  36  28  24 

March 42  44  45  45  38  31  25 

April 54  56  56  58  50  40  38 

May 60  64  65  66  58  53  50 

June 72  76  77  76  74  66  60 

July 74  82  83  77  76  70  68 

August 78  83  85  SO  80  75  72 

September 74  76  77  77  72  66  60 

October 66  66  68  67  60  62  50 

November 54  58  59  58  52  43  38 

December 44  46  48  48  42  32  26 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  June  is  a  month,  called  by  the  Japanese  "nubai," 
when  it  usually  rains  fairly  steady  all  the  time.  With  this  rain  their  is  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  which,  for  instance,  will  mould  leather  shoes  overnight.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  one  does  not  notice  the  dampness  to  such  an  extent  until  the 
winter  months,  when  a  temperature  of  40°  to  44°  F.  pierces  one  in  the  same  way 
as  a  similar  temperature  of  20°  F.  would  in  Canada. 

In  order  to  insure  oneself  that  his  goods  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
humidity,  and  also  of  course  protect  ones  product  from  the  damp  sea  air,  salt  spray, 
etc.,  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  kind  of  waterproof  covering  in  the  inside  of  the  case. 
What  this  will  be  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  nature  of  the  goods.  British  high- 
grade  cloth  comes  packed  in  zinc-lined  cases,  American  confectionery  is  packed  in 
tin-lined  cases,  while  British  confectionery  is  put  up  in  tin  boxes  and  packed  in 
ordinary  wooden  cases,  with  excelsior,  etc.  Articles  of  steel,  such  as  a  machine,  or 
tools,  must  be  covered  with  thick  grease  and  then  sometimes  a  lining  of  tar  paper. 
The  Japanese  in  their  export  packing  use  a  special  oiled  paper  which  is  very  strong 
and  suitable  for  keeping  out  dampness  from  cotton  goods,  etc.  For  silk  goods  the 
Japanese  usually  pack  in  tin-lined  cases. 

WAREHOUSE   ACCOMMODATION 

Although  there  is  ample  space  in  the  Yokohama  customs  warehouses  for  cargo 
at  the  present  time,  yet  during  real  active  conditions,  such  as  two  years  ago,  the 
warehouses  would  not  accommodate  all  the  import  goods,  and  a  great  many  cases 
had  to  lie  in  the  customs  compound  for  many  days  through  all  kinds  of  weather. 
To  witlistand  such  conditions  it  is  well  for  the  shipper  to  line  his  case  with  tar 
paper  or  some  similar  packing  paper,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  goods  will  permit. 
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Another  point  that  should  be  noted  is,  that  when  the  packer  must  fill  in  empty  spaces 
of  a  case  with  stuffing  of  some  sort,  he  should  not  use  a  packing  that  is  liable  to 
absorb  moisture,  such  for  instance  as  straw  or  hay. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  IN  BALES 

Some  Canadian  goods  such  as  paper  and  pulp  come  to  Japan  packed  in  bales. 

As  regards  pulp  there  is  very  little  to  complain  of  regarding  the  packing,  as 
baled  pulp  usually  comes  through  in  excellent  shape.  There  are  often  claims  made 
for  excess  moisture  in  Canadian  pulp,  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  due  for  the  most  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  pulp  absorbs  considerable  moisture  while  on  board  ship  and 
after  it  lands  here,  so  that  even  if  the  ship  pases  its  "  dry  "  test  when  at  the  pulp 
mill,  it  cannot  come  up  to  standard  on  arrival  here.  However,  this  is  a  fault  that 
it  would  seem  very  difficult  to  rectify  as  the  packing  would  prove  too  costly  to  the 
Japanese  consignee  to  pay  for  special  waterproof  packing  on  the  thousands  of  bales 
that  continually  arrive. 

As  regards  paper,  such  as  kraft  sheets  packed  in  bales,  the  writer  has  noticed 
when  this  cargo  is  being  unloaded  from  ship  that  many  of  the  steel  ribbons  encom- 
passing the  bales  are  torn  off  by  the  slings,  etc.  The  only  suggestion  that  might  be 
made  is  that  these  ribbons  might  be  fastened  more  securely,  as  the  ribbons  never 
break  in  two,  but  only  come  unfastened  at  the  ends. 

STRAPPING  OF  CASES 

With  further  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  strapping 
of  cases  not  only  adds  greater  strength  to  your  package,  but  to  a  great  extent  prevents 
pilferage,  as  each  board  can  be  fastened  securely  to  your  steel  ribbon  or  wire,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be,  with  a  staple.  All  heavy  cases  should  be  strapped  with  steel 
ribbons  which  go  completely  around  the  case  at  both  ends  and  in  the  centre. 

MIXED  PACKING  UNDESIRABLE  FOR  JAPAN 

Considerable  trouble  has  arisen  in  the  past  over  the  fact  that  Canadian  exporters 
liave  packed  several  different  kinds  of  merchandise  in  the  same  case.  This  has 
happened  more  than  'luce  in  connection  with  foodstuffs  to  Japan.  The  Canadian 
shipper  has,  for  instance,  put  a  dozen  cans  of  tomatoes  in  the  same  case  which  con- 
tains three  dozen  tins  of  peaches. 

The  main  reason  why  goods  should  not  be  mixed  in  this  way  is  that  when  the 
invoices  are  shown  to  the  Customs  authorities  they  pick  out  on  the  invoice  the 
goods  they  want  to  inspect  and  one  must  know  what  each  case  contains  and  be  able 
to  say  so  quickly.  iSome  time  ago  76  cases  of  'Canadian  groceries  arrived  for  the 
Christmas  trade  about  three  weeks  before  Christmas.  The  consignee  was  not  able 
to  get  delivery  of  these  goods  until  after  Christmas  simply  because  the  various  goods 
were  all  mixed  up,  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  more,  different  lines  in  one  case,  all 
perhaps  taking  a  different  duty,  some  specific  and  others  ad  valorem.  When  the 
Customs  inspector  saw  this  he  left  this  shipment  until  after  he  had  finished  inspecting 
other  people's  merchandise,  the  result  being  that  these  goods  were  too  late  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  Naturally  this  sort  of  thing  prejudices  an  importer  against  Cana- 
dian methods.  Of  course  what  made  matters  worse  was  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
•cases  were  numbered,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  without  opening  every  case, 
what  was  in  them. 

Canadian  exporters  must  therefore  when  at  all  practicable  pack  one  thing  only, 
or  one  line  only  in  one  case  (see  paragraph  "Marking"). 

CHECK   AND  WSIGH  AND  SUPPLY   PACKING   LIST 

Oftentimes  it  happens  that  when  the  importer  opens  up  his  goods  he  finds  that 
there  is  something  missing,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  has  been  stolen  en 
route  or  was  due  to  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  packer. 
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A  Warehouse  full  of  Canadian  Packing 
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E\'en  the  Best  of  Packing  is  Subject  to  Abuse 
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In  order  to  protect  the  importer  against  this  phase  of  the  situation,  exporters 
should  always  supply  a  Packing  List  made  up  at  the  time  the  goods  are  packed.  The 
l)aeker  must  carefully  lay  out  the  contents  of  a  case  before  packing  and  at  the  same 
time  check  it  over  piece  by  piece  -with  the  invoice.  He  then  should  weigh  them  all 
and  put  on  his  invoice  as  well  as  the  packing  list  the  total  net  weight  of  the  contents. 
The  consignee  can  then  easily  weigh  his  goods  again  on  receipt,  if  he  should  find 
siiniething  missing  and  if  there  is  also  a  shortage  in  weight  he  knows  immediately 
that  liis  case  has  been  pilfered.  He  has  his  packing  list  to  refer  to,  which  is  usually 
placed  inside  the  case  with  the  goods. 

MARKIN'O.   OF   EXPORT    SHIPMEXTS 

When  the  Canadian  shipper  has  his  goods  and  is  satisfied  that  such  packing 
will  meet  all  requirements  of  such  and  such  a  route,  he  must  then  be  sure  to  see 
that  the  marks   and  numbers  are  correctly  printed  on  the  case  in  good  big  legible 


An  Example  of  Case  Marking  for  Japan 

letters.  Nothing  else  other  than  what  is  really  necessary  should  be  inscribed  on 
the  case,  not  even  for  advertising  purposes  as  it  shows  the  pilferer  what  that  ease 
contains.     The  following  particulars  should  be  marked  on  cases  shipped  to  Japan : — 

1 — Name  of  consignee  or  liis  particular  marks. 

2 — Name  of  port  of  destination. 

3 — The  serial  number  of  the  case. 

4 — The  gross  weight  in  kin  or  piculs. 

5 — The  dimensions  of  the  case 

G — The  net  weight  in  kin  or  piculs. 

(one  kin:=1.32   pounds.) 

(one  picul=:133   pounds.) 
7 — Name  and  address  of  exporters. 

NAME    OF    CONSIGNEE 


In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  Japanese  importer  does  not  want  his  full  name  and 
address  on  the  case,  as  this  would  only  go  to  give  his  competitors  information,  which 
he  perhaps  is  not  an.xious  fur  them  to  know.  To  overcome  this  the  Japanese  buyer, 
usually  when  sending  his  indents,  gives  the  "  shipping  marks  "  which  he  wishes  the 
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exporter  to  put  on  his  cases.    As  an  example,  marks  taken  from  some  cases  unloaded  in 
Yokohama  yesterday  were  as  under: — 

Yokohama      tokyo         Kobe 


These  marks  must  be  the  most  conspicuous  on  the  case,  aind  should  be  6  or  8 
inches  high. 

^fAME  OF  PORT 

Usually  the  port  where  the  goods  are  to  be  unloaded  is  written  just  under  the 
marks  of  the  consignee,  these  also  should  be  in  good  big  lettering,  larger  than  the 
name  or  marks  of  consignee  if  anything,  as  of  course  this  shows  the  ship  checker 
where  such  cases  must  be  packed  in  the  ship,  so  as  to  be  unloaded  at  that  particular 
port.  Goods  for  Yokohama  loaded  at  Vancouver  are  always  put  on  the  ship  last,  as 
they  are  the  first  to  be  unloaded. 


THE  SERIAL  NUMBERS 

Probably  this  is  the  most  important  markage  next  to  the  name  of  the  consignee 
and  port  name.  i 

By  the  serial  number  which  conforms  to  a  similar  number  on  the  invoice,  the 
importer  is  able  at  once  to  tell  what  is  inside  a  case.  The  number  is  the  key,  as  it 
were,  and  on  it  alone  the  importer  relies  for  his  bearings,  when  the  eases  are  being 
put  through  customs  routine. 

Then  again,  if  there  is  more  than  one  case,  they  should  be  numbered  in  rotation 
and  by  comparing  these  numbers  with  the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  invoice,  the 
importer  can  tell  if  any  of  his  cases  are  missing,  and  also  what  goods  did  not  come 
to  hand.  I 

T]IE   DIMENSIONS   OF   THE   CASE 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  always  show  the  outside  dimensions  of  each  cases.  This 
acts  as  a  check  on  the  ton  measurement  as  figured  out  by  the  steamship  company  and 
facilitates  the  despatch  of  the  case  from  port  of  shipment,  or  the  bills  of  lading 
covering  such  shipment  oaii  be  made  right  up  without  any  extra  time  as  would  be  lost 
in  measuring  the  case  at  time  of  shipment. 


WEIGHTS  OF   CASES 

In  Japan  the  standard  of  weight  used  by  the  customs  authorities  is  the  Japanese 
Tcin  which  is  equal  to  1-32  x>ounds,  or  a  picul  (1.3.3  pounds).  The  exporter  should  then 
give  first  the  gross  weight  and  under  it  the  net  weights  of  the  contents.     It  is  upon 
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this  weight  tliat  the  Japanese  base  their  specific  customs  valuations.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  show  the  tare  weight,  as  no  duty  is  charged  on  the  ordinary  packing  case  in 
this  country  . 


It  is  Advisable  to  have  Bales  or  Cases  of  Convenient  Size  tor  Trucking 
ADDRESS    OF   EXPORTER 

It  is  important  to  have  on  one  side  of  the  case  the  name  and  address  of  the 
exporter.  Although  he  can  tell  by  the  invoices  anyway,  the  Japanese  Customs 
inspector  always  asks  this  information,  as  similar  goods  coming  in  from  the  same 
maker  from  time  to  time  become  standardized,  as  it  were,  with  the  inspectors,  and 
gradually  such  merchandise  is  put  through  customs  routine  with  greater  despatch. 

WARNING  MARKS  USELESS 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  phrases  as  "  Use  no  Hooks,"  "  Handle  with 
Care,"  etc.,  are  not  of  any  use  as  far  as  Japan  is  concerned  unless  written  in  Japanese 
characters.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  careless  coolie  would  take  any  notice 
of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  does  no  harm  to  put  these  markings  on  the  cases,  and  as 
on  occasions  it  might  be  useful  and  receive  attention  it  might  be  well  for  all  exporters 
to  put  warning  marks  on  cases  when  the  contents  are  of  a  frail  nature. 

If  the  nature  of  the  article  requires  special  packing  and  if  such  article  can  best 
be  unpacked  by  following  any  given  directions,  such  notices  as  "  Open  this  side 
first,"  "  For  unpacking  remove  screws  marked  X ",  etc.,  etc.  If  such  information  is 
not  given  in  a  clear  way  it  often  happens  that  the  article  inside  is  broken  because  the 
person  who  opens  the  case  does  so  in  the  wrong  manner. 

CONSULAR   INVOICES 

For  full  particulars  regarding  the  Japanese  invoice  requirements  those  interested 
may  refer  to  a  previous  report  (WeeMy  Bulletin  No.  8Y7). 


COMPLETE  SHIPPEXG  DOCUilENTS 


Although  this  is  somewhat  apart  from  the  question  of  packing,  the  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  synopsis  of  the  general  requirement's  affectins:  an  export  ship- 
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ment  may,  in  conjunction  with  a  report  of  this  nature,  be  of  additional  value.  After 
the  shipper  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  packing  has  been  adequately  attended  to, 
he  should  also  remember  the  following  pointers: — 

1.  Always  give  importers  advance  notice  as  to  the  date  and  name  of  steamer 
upon  which  shipment  is  made. 

2.  Bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  transportation  company  should  arrive  before  or 
at  least  on  the  same  steamer  as  the  goods  themselves. 

3.  Invoices,  showing  net  payment,  discounts  (if  any),  charges  for  packing 
(whether  there  is  any  or  not),  should  always  be  sent  so  as  to  arrive  before  or  at 
the  same  time  as  shipment  in  question. 

4.  Paching  lists  should  be  made  out  on  regular  standard  forms  and  enclosed  with 
the  contents  of  the  case.  A  packing  list  should  be  made  out  even  if  only  one  article 
is  shipped,  as  it  is  also  of  considerable  use  for  customs. purposes. 

5.  Statement  of  charges. — A  separate  statement  of  all  charges,  incidental  and 
otherwise,  should  be  filled  oiit  on  standard  forms  and  sent  to  the  buyer. 

6.  Certificate  of  origin,  endprsed  by  a  Japanese  consul  (see  report  on  "Consular 
Invoices"  in  WeeMy  Bulletin  No.  877). 

7.  Marine  certificates  issued  by  marine  insurance  company  covering  insurance 
on  shipment. 

POINTS  ON  MAILING 

Another  very  important  feature  of  export  packing  is  what  one  might  term  export 
paching  or  marhing  of  letters  for  overseas.  There  are  two  pertinent  facts  to  consider 
under  this  heading:  (1)  postage;  and  (2)  duplicates.  In  the  first  place,  many  Cana- 
dian firms  allow  letters  for  Japan  to  leave  their  offices  with  only  a  three  cent  stamp 
affixed,  instead  of  a  five  cent  stamp  as  is  required.  Of  course  this  is  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  postage  is  left  to  an  office  boy  or  an  inadequate 
mailing  department.  As  many  as  twenty  letters  come  in  by  one  mail  to  this  office 
with  short  postage.  As  there  is  a  surcharge  of  double  the  postage,  these  surcharges 
amount  to  quite  a  little  item  regardless  of  the  harm  it  does  to  the  exjwrter  himself, 
as  of  course  the  Japanese  traders  resent  anything  like  this  and  think  it  shows  care- 
lessness and  incapacity. 

The  other  point  in  regard  to  letters  is  that  duplicate  copies  should  be  sent  by 
the  next  mail  leaving.  A  great  many  firms  do  this  already,  and  the  copy  often 
arrives  before  the  original,  showing  the  value  of  the  practice. 

A   GOOD  BOOK   ON    PACKING 

For  the  information  of  any  Canadian  export  manager  who  is  anxious  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  problem  the  writer  would  recommend  to  his  attention  a  new 
book  entitled  Export  Packing,  by  C.  C.  "Martin.  It  is  procurable  from  the  American 
Exporter,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

Preferred  Methods  of  Packing  for  Export  by  Articles 

The  writer,  before  attempting  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  desirable  packing  of 
those  lines  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  made  a  personal  canvass  of  many  of 
the  leading  import  houses  in  order  to  obtain  as  accurate  information  as  was  at  all 
possible.  Some  of  the  packings  might  be  said  to  be  self-evident,  biit  in  order  to  give 
as  complete  a  list  as  possible  all  articles  imported  into  Japan,  and  in  which  business 
Canada  has  shared  or  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  in  future,  are  set  forth  herewith : — 

Abrasive  Materials. — Shipped  in  iron  bound  kegs  of  about  350  pounds,  packed  in  strong  paper 
bags  about  28  pounds  each. 

Abrasive  Wheels. — Shipped  in  strong  barrels  packed   in  Sawdust. 

Acids. — See  Chemicals. 

Agricultural  Implements- — In  stout  cases  or  crates  depending  on  the  implement.  Heavy  cast- 
iron  parts  object  to  breakage,  should  be  packed  separately. 
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PREFERRED    METHODS    OF    PAClvING    TO    JAPAX — Continued 

Ale  and  Beer. — Packed  in  straw  envelopes,  and  then  in  cases.  9€  pint  bottles  to  a  case.  Some- 
times packed  with  loose  straw  in  wooden  barrels  with  same  number  of  pint  bottles. 

Ammonia  (Anhydrous). — In  cast-iron  cylinders  of  lOO  pounds  net,  gross  2SS  pounds,  tare  ISS. 
Marks-  are  stencilled  or  painted  on  each  cylinder,  cylinders  are  always  returned  to  manu- 
facturers. 

Ammonia   (Muriate  of). — In   casks   of   414   pounds   or    50   kwan    (8.26   pound). 
Aniline  Dyes. — see  Dyes. 

Annodes  (Nickel). — Packed   in  ^rong  cases  of  224  pounds  with  iron  hoops  binding. 
Asbestos  Fibre. — In  single  gunny  bags  of  100  pounds. 

Asbestos  (Manufactured). — According  to  the  article  in  cases,  crates  or  bales. 

Automobiles. — The  wheels  are  taken  off  and  the  car  is  set  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  case 
on  its  axles.  The  axle  end  tits  into  special  sockets  which  hold  the  car  securely.  The 
top  and  wind  shield  are  packed  with  the  wheels  securely  on  the  inside  of  body.  The  case 
is  lined  with  thick  roofing  felt.  It  is  made  of  2-inch  and  IJ-inch  lumber  and  well  iron 
bound.  More  expensive  cars  have  strong  iron  rings  fastened  on  each  end  of  cases'  for 
handling  purposes. 
Barley. — Packed  in  single  gunny  bags  of  133  pounds  net. 
Beds. — Iron   beds — the  fop    and   bottom    of   three   beds   packed   in    one   crate   and    the   sides   In 

another  and  springs  in  another — well  covered   with  packing  paper. 
Bicarbonate   of  Soda. — In   104  pound   double  bags    (calico) 'or  12 J   kwan. 

Bicycles. — Generally  shipped  un-assembled  well  greased  and  packed  in  strong  cases  iron  hooped 
Bicycle  Accessories  (Spokes). — Cartons  of  one  gross  packed  in  strong  iron  bound  boxes  of  36, 

50  or  100  gross. 
Biscuits.— In  ting  of  i  and  1  pound,  packed  %  dozen  tins  to  a  case  bound  with  iron  ribbon,  size 

%  cubic  feet.     These   J  and  1  pound  tins  have  a  hermetically  sealed  zinc  covering  on  the 

top,  under  the  lid  of  the  box. 
Blackinp. — 12  tins  to  a  cardboard  box,  packed  6  or  12  dozen  to  a  wooden  case — well  srtrapped 

with  iron  ribbon. 
Bolts  and  Nuts. — In   tar  paper-lined  kegs  well  banded   with   iron   and  weighing  a  picul    (133J 

pounds).     Also  packed  in  small  wooden  cases  of  the  same  weight. 
Bones. — Packed   in  double  gunny  bags  of  about  112  pounds  each. 
Bone  Meal. — Packed  in  double  gunny  bags  of  ISSJ  pounds  net. 
Books. — Books   are   largely   imported   by  parcels  post  shipment,   but   if   in   cases  must  be   well 

protected  with  packing  board  so  as  to  protect  corners  and  edges  of  the  books. 
Building  Material  (Buildinn  Board). — ^Packed   in   skeleton  cases   of  IJ-inch  and   2-inch   lumber, 

well  wrapped  with  packing  paper. 
Building  Material  (Metal  lath.  Ceilings,  etc.). — See  Metal  lath,  Metal  Ceilings. 
Butter. — In   1    pound  prints  packed   in    56   pound   wooden   kegs,   and   shipped    in    cold   storage. 
Canned   Goods. — In  24   1  pound   or  4S    i  pound  wooden  cases  well   strapped  with   wire. 
Casein. — In  double  gunny  bags  of  is^ies  pounds  net. 
Calcium  Chloride. — In  iron  drums  %  cwt. 
Caustic  Soda. — In  iron  drums  517  pounds  net  or  62i  kwan. 
Cedar   Bolts. —    Shipped   loose,    but   usually    branded    on   the    ends   with   branding    iron.      Sizes 

various  x  S  ft.  long. 
Cedar   Planks. — Shipped   loose    and    usually    no   marking,    although    sometimes    marked    on    ends 

with  branding  iron.      Usual  sizes  67-inch  x  i%n-inch  x  %2  ft-  long. 
Cereal  Foods. — Packed   6   dozen  packages  to  a  wocden  case. 
Chetnicals. 

Acetanilid. — 150  pounds  or  2  cwt.  barrel. 

Acid  Acetic  Anhydride. — About  1,000  pounds  drum. 

Acetylsalicylic  Acid. — 50  or  56  pound  tins. 

Acid  Ben;^oic. — 112  pounds  barrel. 

Acid  Boric   Crystal. — 100  kilogram  barrels  or   2   cwt.      Sometimes  100   kilos  wooden   cas»e. 

Acid   Boric   Powder. — Same   as    above. 

Acid  Carbolic. — 112  pounds,  or  2S0,  475  and  MO  pound  iron  drums. 

Acid  Citric. — 112  pound  kegs,  or  sometimes  112  pound  casks  with  calico  bag  inside. 

Acid  Gallic   White. — 25    pounds   tin. 

Acid   Oxalic. — 100   kilos   barrel,   sometimes    3-30   pounds   wooden   kegs. 

Acid  SaUcyUc. — 25  pound   tins,  or   1   pound   cardboard  box. 

Acid  Tartaric. — 112  pound  casks  or  kegs. 

Adeps  Lanoline  Anhydr. — About   400  pounds  barrel. 

Adejys  Lanoline  Hydrous. — Same  as  above. 

Ammonia  Carbonate. — 5  60  pounds  barrel. 

Ammonia  Chloride. — About   TOO  pounds  barrel. 

Anilin  Salt. — About   300  pounds  barrel. 

Antipyrin. — 25   or   50  pounds  tin. 

Balsalm  Copaival. — 5  0  or  56  pounds  tin. 

Balsalm  Peru. — Same  as  above. 

Bark  Chincona. — 112  pounds  case. 
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PREFERRED    METHODS    OF    PACKING    TO    JAPAN — Continued 

Chemicals — Concluded 

Barh  Condurango. — 112  pounds  double  bags 
Borax. — 1j12  pounds  case. 

Butter  Cacao. — 1   cwt.,  or   144   1-pound   papers  packed   in   a  case. 
Cerium  OxaJtc. — 7  pounds  paper  packed  16  packets  in  a  case  or  30  pound  tin. 
Chloral  Hydrate. — 28  pounds  jar. 
Chloroform. — About   1,000   pounds  drum. 
Chloride  of  Ammonium. — 5ft0  pounds  cases. 
Cocain  Hydroch. — 25   ounce   tin, 
Codein  Phosphate. — Same  as  above. 
Cream  of  Tartar. — 112  pounds  keg. 
Creosote  Beechwood. — 20  kilog,  carboy. 
Diacetylmorphia  Bydroch. — 25   ounce  tins. 
Dioinii  (aethylmorphin). — ^Same  as  above. 
Diurfin. — 2d  or  50   pounds  tin. 
Ergot  of  Rye. — 112  pounds  case. 

Formalin. — 50  kilog.  aluminium  bottle  or  30  kilog.  carboy. 
Folin  Sennae. — 1,12  pounds  double  bag. 
Folin  Uva  Urse. — 2  cwt..  double  bag. 
Gelatin  Thin. — 112  pounds  in  a  case  (1  pound  paper). 
Glycerin. — 56  pounds  tin,  or  1,120  pounds  drums. 
Guayacol. — 20  kilog.  carboy. 

Guayacol  Carbonate. — 50  pounds  or  56  pounds  tin. 
Glue. — 112  pounds  double  bag. 
Gum.  Arabic. — ^lOiO  pounds  double  bag. 
Gum  Dammar. — 100   or   112   pounds  double  bag. 
Gum   Sandrae. — 112   pounds  double  bag. 
Gum  Shellac. — 150   pounds  case. 
Ghitn   Tragacanth. — 112  pounds  case. 
Hexamethylcntctramin. — 50  or  56  pounds  tin. 
Hematin  Crystals. — ^About  350  pounds  barrel. 
Quicksilver. — 75  pounds  bottle. 

Milk  Sugar. — 224   pounds  casks,   calico  bag  inside,   or   200   pounds   or   2   cwt..   barrel. 
Morphia  Hydroch. — 1  pound,  5  pounds  tin. 
Oil  Bergamot. — 1   pound   bottle. 
Oil  Clove. — 1  pound  or  2-5  pounds  tin. 
Oil  Fenel. — Same  as  above. 
Oil  Lemon. — 1   pound  bottle. 
Oil  Olive. — About   4>00  pounds  barrel. 
Sandalwood  Oil. — 25    or   50  pounds  tin. 
Pheiiacetin. — 25  or  50  pounds  tin. 
Phenolphtalein. — 1  pound  or  25  pounds  tin. 
Pilocarpin  Hydroch. — 100   gr.  or  50i0   gr,   bottle. 
Potassium  Bichromate. — About   650   pounds  casks. 
Potassium   Bromide. — 1    cwt.,    case. 
Potassium  Caustic  Stick. — "1  pound  bott'.e. 
Potassium  Cyanide. — 112  pounds  case. 
Potassium   Yellow  Prussiate. — Same   as  above. 
Pyramidon. — 2i5  or  28  pounds  tin. 

Quinin  Athylcarbonate. — 100  ounces  or  5  pounds  tin, 
Quinin  Hydrochlor. — 100  ounces  tin. 
Quinin  Sulphate. — Same  as  above. 
Resin  Jalape. — 1  pound  paper  packet. 
Resorcin. — 2S  or  5i6  pounds  tin. 
Rosin. — 350   liin  barrel. 

Root  Ipecocuanae. — I'O'O  or  1112  pounds  case. 
Root  Jalapae  Potoder. — ^^112  pounds  case. 
Saffron. — 5  kin  tin. 
Salol. — 50  or  56  pounds  tin. 
Santonin. — 375  or  5  kilog.  paper  packed. 

Soda  Caiistic. — 675  pounds  drums,  sometimes  720  and   750  pounds  iron  drums. 
Sodium  Ben^oate. — 50  or  56  pounds  tins. 
Sodium  Bichromate. — About  650  pounds  barrel. 
Tallow. — Packed  in  barrels  of  400  pounds  net. 
Thymol  Crystal. — 25   or  50  pounds  tin. 
Tanilin. — 1   pound   tin, 
Vaselin. — About  400  pounds  barrel. 
Sodium  Bicarbonate. — 1   cwt.,  double  bags. 
Cheese. — In  23  or  25  pound  heads  wrapped  with  cloth  and  packed  in  strong  round  cheese  box, 
the  space  between  cheese  and  box  to  be  filled  with  salt,  and  securely  strapped  with  wire 
or  strong  cord. 

Cloth   (Woollen). — Generally   packed    in    tin-lined    wooden    cases,    with    the   exception    of    lower 
qualities  which  ate  made  up  in  black  waterproof  cloth  and  then  packed  in  gunny  bales. 
Each  piece  is  usually  rolled  and  made  up  in  white  tillots. 
Ir  is  always  packed  in  tin-lined  cases. 
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Confectionery. — In   *,  1  and  2  pound  tin  boxes,  with  air-tight  covers  or  in  the  ordinary  fancy 

cardboard  box  with  a  zinc  air-tight   inner   container  with   tea   lead   or   soft   zinc   top,   that 

can  be  opened  easily.     Each  fancy  box  must  be  again  put  in  a  carton  to  protect  the  fancy 

boxes.     These  are  packed   13'3J  pounds  net  to  a  case,  well  strengthened  with  steel  bands. 

If  ordinary  Canadian  boxes  are  shipped  they  must  be  put   in  a  tin-lined  air-tight  packing 

case  and  only  imported  this  way  between  September  and  February. 
Copper. — Loose,   with  special  marks,  paint  or  otherwise. 
Corsets. — Packed   in  cardboard  cartons,  which  are  tied  up  securely  in  dozens,   which   are  then 

packed  in  tin-lined  iron-bound  cases. 
CiUlery. — -Wrapped  in  grease  paper  and  packed  in  cartons,  which  are  in  turn  packed  in  strong 

wooden    iron-bound  cases  of  about   a  picul   in   weight. 
Dyes    (General). — Usually  in  barrels  of  224  pounds. 
Dyes   (, Aniline). — Tins  of  1,  10,  or  50  catty  each.     Each  tin  bears  a  label,  of  the  same  colour 

as  the  dye  represented,   and  the  name   of  the   colour  is  printed  on  the   label.      100   catties 

packed  in  a  case.     Tins  of  100  catties  are  always  used   for  sulphur  colours.     No  packing 

paper.     Label  only.     Kegs  of  100  catties  are  used  for  all  other  unhygroscopic  dyes.     Packed 

also  in  iron  drums  of  100  and  400  catties. 
Emery  Sand. — Packed   in   strong  iron  bound   casks  containing  paper  bags  of  emery   li   and   2 

pounds  and   320  to   350  pounds  to  the  case. 

Enamel.- — Put  up  in  J  and   J   and   1  gallon  cases  and  packed  in  cases  holding  10   gallons 
Ferro   Vanadmm. — Strong   iron   bound   casks   of  approximately    250   pounds. 
Fish    (Dry  Salted  Salmon). — Usually   imported   into  Japan   in   November  and   December  so    as 

to   arrive   in   time   for  Japanese   New  Year   festivities.      Packed   in   cases   containing  about 

50  flsh.  and  weighing  400  pounds.     Cases  should  be  made  from  1   and  IJ-inch  lumber  and 

strapped  with  steel  wire  or  ribbon. 
Fish   (Salted)  Herring. — The  flsh  are  preserved  in  salt  for  four  or  Ave  days,  after  which  they 

are  dried,   then  packed  in  strong  wooden  cases,   1,000   fish   to   the  case   and  weighing   500 

pounds. 
Flax  Seed. — In   double  gunny  bags   of  189  pounds  net. 
Flooring. — Packed   in  bundles  and  bound  with   wire. 
Flour. — In  sacks  of  49  pounds  net. 

Olass  (Window). — Strong  cases  generally  straw  packed  and  100  square  feet. 
Olue    (Stick  Glue). — Should  be   3-inch  by   S-inch  by  }-inch   in  size  and   light  amber  in  colour. 

It  also  must  be  free  from  salt.     Packed  in  double  ffunny  bags  or  in  wooden  cases  about 

133J  pounds  in  weight  or  112  pounds. 
Glue  (Flake). — Sometimes  called  here  match  glue.     Packed  in  double  gunny  bags  and  weighing 

a  picul    (133i  pounds.) 
Hardware    (Drills  and  Reamers). — Rolled   in   thick  wax  paper,   and   one  or  two  dozen   of  one 

size  packed  in  cardboard  box.     These  are  then  placed  in  wooden  case  with  bands  of  hoop 

iron  and   weighing  200   to   400   pounds.     Must  not  be  packed  in  too  small  a  case  as  they 

are  then  subject  to  rough  handling  and  may  easily  be  stolen. 
Hardware    (Locks,  Hooks,  Hammers). — One   or  two   dozen   in  strong   cardboard  boxes.     These 

are  then  packed  in  wooden  cases  made  of  Ij-inch  or  2-inch  lumber  suspported  by  iron  bands 

and  weighing  some  500  pounds. 
Hardware    (Saws,  Circular  and  Flat). — Covered  with  cloth  bag  and  packed   in  strong  banded 

case. 
Hardware    (Small). — In  cardboard  boxes  and  packed  in  tin  or  other  waterproof  lined  cases. 
Hats  (Ladies'  Trimmed). — Packed  four  in  a  carton.     Then  depending  on  order,  so  many  cartons 

to  a  tin-lined  wooden  case. 
Hats    (Uiitrim7ned) . — May  be  packed  a  dozen   to  a  carton  and  same  as  above. 
Iron  Alloys. — Packed   in  strong  iron-bound  casks   of  approximately   250   pounds. 
Lead. — -Loose — with  special  marlcs,  paint  or  otherwise. 
Leather    (Sole).- — Packed  10   sides  to  a  roll,  well  roped. 
Leather   (Kid). — In  cases  of  20  to  30  dozen  skins. 
Linoleum. — In  rolls  with  interlining  of  heavy  paper,  covered  with  canvas  or  burlap  and  wooden 

or  heavy  cardboard   and  pieces   to  protect   ends  of  roll. 
Lumber. —  (1)    Rough,   such   as   Douglas  Fir  or  Japan   squares,   loose.      (2)    Flooring   and  small 

manufactured,    tied   up    in   bundles   well    fastened   with   wire. 
Machine    Knives    and    Cutters. — Well    greased    and    packed    in    paper    and    strong    cases    iron 

hooped. 
Machinery. — In   heavy   strong   solid   cases   well   strapped    and   supported    on    inside   with   cross 

pieces.     Machines  are  well  greased  and  case  lined  with  tar  paper. 
Machinery    (Paper). — Is   packed    in    cases,    crates,    or   sometimes     unprotected,     depending     on 

nature  of  machinery. 
Malt. — Packed  in  tin-lined  cases  or  double  gunny  bags  of  133  pounds  net. 
Metal  Ceiling. — Packed  in  wooden  boxes  of  about   224  pounds. 
Metal  Lath.- — Packed  in  bundles  strapped  together  with  steel  ribbon  and  metal  tagged. 
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Milk    (Condetixed). — In    1    pound    tins   and    4i>    to    a    wooden    case,    which    is   banded    with    three 

wires     Labels  on  these  tins  should  have   directions  printed   in   Japanese   language. 
Muriate  of  Ammonia. — In  casks  of  414  pounds   (50  kwam.) 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia. — Same  as  above. 

Kails. — Packed  in  strong  Iron-bound  kegs  generally  112  pounds  or  one  picul   (133J  pounds.) 
Nickel  Ammonia   Cry.itals. — Packed   in   112-pound   paper  lined    wooden    cases. 
Nickel  Annodes. — Packed   in   strong   Iron-bound   cases  of  224  pounds. 

Nickel    (Shot).— In  waterproof  paper-lined  cases  of  112   pounds,  strapped   with   steel   ribbon. 
Nickel-Cut   Cathodes. — Packed  in  lined  cases  of  224   pounds   bound  with  steel   ribbon. 
Nickel  Sulphate  Crystals. — Packed  usually  in  112-pound  paper  lined  cases. 
Oil  (Kerosene). — Packed  in  lO-gallon  cases — two  5-gallon  tins  to  one  case.     Gasoline  is  packed 

in  same  manner. 
Oil    (Linseed). — Packed   in  B-gallon   drums. 
Paints. — Chiefly   in  kegs  of  2S   pounds   net.     Some  one  or   two-pound   and   one-gallon    tins   and 

packed  in  cases. 
Paper  (Netvs). — Packed  in  5  cwt.  hydraulically  pressed  bales  with  full  board  top  and  bottom. 

well  hooped  lengthways  and  crossways. 
Paper  (Packing). — Packed  in  bales  of  480  pounds   (12  reams). 
Paper    (Pasteboard). — Packed   in  bales  of   500   pounds. 

Paper  (Packing  and  Pasteboard). — All  packages  usually  contain  about  500  pounds  net.  There- 
fore,  if  the  substance  re  reajm   is   IS   inches  by   23   inches  by  16   pounds  by  500  sheets   30 

reams    (4S0   lbs.)    are  packed   in   a   package.      The   usual  substance   for   packing  paper   is 

36   inches   by   48   inches  by   4S/50   pounds   by   500    sheets,   and   10    reams   are   contained   in 

a  package. 
Paper  (Printing). — In  pres'sed  bales  with  full  board  top  and  bottom,  hoops  and  canvas  covered. 

Cases  usnially  weigh   400/500  pounds  net. 
Paper    (Writings). — All    packages    usually    contain    about    500    pounds    net.      Therefore,    if    the 

sul>stance  per  ream  is  18-inch  x  24-inch  x  16  pounds  x  500  s.     30  reams.      (480  pounds)  are 

packed  in  a  package. 
Paper  (W7-iting  and  Drawing). — Packed  in  wooden  tin-lined  cases  usually  30  reams  to  a  case. 

15  pounds  to  a  ream.     Cases  are  iron  hooped. 
Paper  Felts  and  Jackets. — In  tin-lined  cases. 
Pianos. — In   strong   ordinary   piano   cases,   but   with  piano   bolted   to   cas'e,   and   space   between 

piano   and   case   stuffed  with   woollen   cloth   or  rags.     German   pianos   are   packed   so   that 

where  each  bolt  is  taken  out  a  corresponding  ornament  is  provided  which  Screws  into  the 

hole  and  the  hole  is  thus  unnoticeable. 
Pig  Iron. — Loose,   with  special   marks,   paint   or  otherwise. 
Pulp   (Wood). — Packed   in   bales,   double   pulp    or   hessian   wrapped,    and    bound    with    iron    wires 

cross'wise  and  lengthwise.  5,  6,  7  or  S  bales  to  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
Pulp  Grinding  Stones. — Packed  in  crates  made  of  thick  lumber  and  strapped  with  iron  bands. 
Roofing  Felt. — In  rolls  of  about  S/10  inches"  in  diameter  and  36  inches  wide  by  72  feet  in  length. 

The  nails  and  staples  are  placed  inside  the  case. 
Salmon  (Salted). — Packed   in  strong  wooden  caSes  containing   about   50   flsh   and  weighing   400 

pounds. 
Skins. — Packed  6  dozen  to  a  case. 
Soap. — Packed  in  cardboard  or  fancy  boexs  of  3  cakes  and  4  dozen  to  a  package  and  2i  gross 

to  a  packing  case. 

Soda  Ash. — Single  gunny  bags  207  pounds  net  or  25J  kwan. 

Steel  (Black  Plates  Special). — Packed  in  sealed   iron  boxe^. 

Steel  (Corrugated  Sheets). — Packed  in  skeleton  crates  with  felt  edges  weighing  400/500  pounds. 

Steel  (Galvanized  Sheets). — Packed  in  skeleton  crates  of  4  00/500  pounds  with  felt  edges. 

Steel  (Hardware.) — Generally  packed  in  cartons  which  are  in  strong  iron  bound  caSes.  Quan- 
tity per  case  varies  with  maker,  but  cases  should  be  250/300  pounds. 

Steel  (Iron  Bars). — If  small  sizes  generally  in  bundles  marked  with  special  paint  mark.  Large 
Sizes    come   separately    and    are    marked    with    paint. 

Steel  (Iron  Hoops). — In  coils  iron  bound  and  each  one  tagged  with  metal  tag  bearing  the  ship- 
ping mark,  usually  in  56-pound  coils. 

Steel  (Pipes  and  Gas  Tubes). — Small  size  in  bundles,  well  wired,  with  metal  tags  having  the 
marks  or  addresses.     Large  sizes  are  shipped  loose,  each  with  metal  tag. 

Steel  (Rails). — Loose,  with  some  distinguishing  mark  painted  on  end  of  each  rail. 

Steel  (Rail  Accessories). — In  canvas  bags. 

Steel  (Ribbon  and  Strips). — Packed   in   oiled   paper  coilS  in   tin-lined   cases   of  45%oo  pounds. 

Steel  (Rope  or  Cable). — In  coils  of  certain  specified  lengths,  coated  with  protecting  compound 
covered  with  gunny  sack. 

Steel  (Sheets). — Bundles  bound  with  hoops  containing  3,  5,  7,  8,  9  sheets  or  more  depending 
on  gauge. 
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Steel  (Wire.   Galvanised). — In  coils  with  burlap  wra,pping. 

Steel  (Wire,  Ordinary). — Packed   in   oiled   and   burlapped   coils   or   oiled   paper   coils   packed   in 

tin-lined  cases. 
Steel   (Wire   Rods). — In    coils    in    smaller   sizes.      In    bundles,    wired    together    in    larger    sizes. 
Steel  (Wire  Barbed). — In  coils  of  112  pounds. 

Steel  (Galvanized  Wire). — In  coils  of  112  pounds,  an'H  well  burlapped. 
Steel  (Ordinary  Iron  Wire). — In  coils  of  112  pounds  burlapped. 

Seed. — Grass  s'eed   (100-pound  bags).     Other  seed    (in  bags   containing  133J  pounds). 
Talc. — Packed   in  gunny  bags   of  112  pounds. 
Textiles. — Packed  in  tin-lined  cases. 
Tinplates. — Packed  in  tin-lined  boxes  with  wooden  outer  cover  board  with  iron  hoop.     Shipping 

marli  stencilled  on  tin  box 
Timber  (Cedar  Bolts). — Always  shipped  loose,  but  marked  with  black  paint   or  usually  branded 

on  the  ends  with  a  branding  iron.     Usual  size  various  x  S  feet  long. 
Timber    (Cedar   Planks    Clear). — Shipped   loose,    sometimes  marked    with    chalk,    or   branded    on 
ends,  but  usually  no  mark  as  it  would  injure  lumber.     Usual  size,  6-inch/7-inch,  x  10-incb 
/30-inch,    S   feet/32   feet   long. 
Tobacco   (Cut). — Cigarettes — packed   hermetically   sealed   tins   of   50;    25,000    cigarettes   in   each 
case.      Cases  tin-lined  and  wired.     Cut   tobacco — J    pound  hermetically   sealed  tins   400   tins 
to  a  case    (100  pounds).     Case  is  tin-lined  with  heavy  wire  banding. 
Tobacco   (Plug). — In   100-pound   tin-lined  cases   4s  and   12s  per  pound,   also   in   flat    tins. 
Tobacco  (Leaf).      (1). — In  hogsheads  of  wooden  barrels  secured  by  three  steel  bands.      (2)    Size 
of  the  above  is  approximately   65   cubic  feet.      (3)    Weight  about   50   pounds.    (4)    Contents 
net  approximately  1,000  pounds. 
Typewriters. — In   strong   wooden   caSes  made   of   1-inch   lumber,   banded   with  hoop    iron.      The 
machine  usually  Screwed  in  bottom  of  case  with   6/9   strong  screws,   while  the  case   itself 
is  put  together  with  screws.     No  nails  are  uSed. 
Varnish. — Put  up  in  i-  *-  or  1-gallon  cans  and  packed  in  cases  holding  10  gallons  or  25  gallons. 
Wheat. — Packed   in   single   gunny  bags   of   100   pounds  net. 

Whisky. — Imported  in  cases,  12  quart  bottles  to  a  case,  each  bottle  in  a  straw  envelope.     Cases 
banded   with   wire   and  sealed   by   the   manufacturers.     Gin   and   some   whisky   imported   in 
bulk  and  bottled  and  labelled  in  Japan. 
Wool  (Knitting). — In  balls  a  pound  to  a  cardboard  box,   6  dozen  to  a  tin-lined  case. 
Zinc. — Loose,  with  special  marks,  paint  or  otherwise. 
Zinc  Sheets. — Packed   in  zinc-lined  cases  of  approximately   600  pounds  net. 


THE  ITALIAN  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Milan 

The  proper  packing  of  goods  for  shipment  to  Italy  is  essential  in  building 
tip  a  permanent  Canadian  export  trade  with  that  country.  In  modern  export 
practice,  quality,  price  and  acoommodation  would  seem  to  be  the  three  most 
important  determining  factors,  and  good  packing  naturally  comes  under  this  last- 
named  head.  The  Italian  importer  who  buys  Canadian  goods  has  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  merchandise  ordered  will  arrive  at  the  Italian  point  of  destinatio.n 
ill  as  good  a  condition  as  when  it  left  the  Canadian  factory.  To  disappoint  the 
iniiiorter  in  this  respect  is  to  fail  to  accommodate  him  and  his  customers,  and 
thereby  to  weaken  the  possibilit.y  of  repeat  orders  which  mean  permanent  export 
irade.  Canadian  prices  may  be  on  a  level  with  or  below  other  competition,  and 
quality  may  be  equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  product  of  other  countries,  but  if 
defective  packing  is  evident,  the  third  factor  (viz.,  that  of  accommodation),  which 
results  in  continued  business,  is  removed.  Next  to  price  and  quality,  the  accommoda- 
tion an  Italian  importer  receives  will  determine  the  future  orders  placed  with  the 
Canadian  exporter,  and  the  importer  Will  not  feel  himself  accommodated  if  the  goods 
arrive  damaged,  missing,  or  so  packed  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  that  heavier 
customs  duties  are  charged  than  would  otherwise  be  collected. 

The  ultimate  end  therefore  of  good  packing  for  the  Italian  market,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  modern  export  practice,  is  to  please  the  importer,  who,  other  determining 
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conditions  being  at  least  equal,  will  be  anxious  to  push  the  sale  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts. Good  quality  and  the  best  trading  terms  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  importer 
cannot  count  on  safety  in  carriage  and  the  arrival  of  unimpaired,  intelligently 
packed  goods  from  Canada. 

EXAMPLE  OF  POOR  PACKING 

The  writer  happens  to  know  of  an  important  firm  in  Milan  which  gave  orders 
some  time  ago  in  Canada  for  electric  light  bulbs.  The^e  came  forward — shipped  via 
an  American  port — hut  many  were  broken  and  damaged,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  Milanese  house,  unconscious  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  shipment  and 
consequent  state  of  the  goods,  ha,d  resold  them  to  different  consignees  in  Italy,  com- 
plaints began  to  come  in  to  the  office  on  the  worthless  condition  of  the  filament 
lamps.  Local  litigation  followed,  and  though  the  American  export  agency  and  not 
the  Canadian  firm  may  in  this  case  have  been  responsible  for  the  poor  packing  of 
the  bulbs,  yet  the  Italian  importer  has  refused  to  make  any  further  purchases  from 
Canada.  What  might  have  been  a  profitable  and  permanent  business  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  loss  at  the  outset  to  both  the  Canadian  and  the  Italian  business  firms.  What 
is  worse,  such  an  unfortunate  occurrence  reacts  indirectly  against  Canadian  export 
trade  in  those  Italian  circles  familiar  with  the  incident.  The  foreign  customer  in 
this  ease  was  certainly  not  pleased,  and  thus  the  end  in  view  in  this  particular  case 
was  defeated. 

RESPONSIBILITY    GENERALLY    RESTS    ON    MANUFACTURER 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of  Canada's  export  trade  with  Italy  has  been 
done  via  New  York  or  English  ports,  and  though  this  policy  will  now  gradually 
change  in  favour  of  Canada  through  the  inauguration  of  direct  lines  between 
Montreal  and  Genoa  and  other  Italian  ports,  yet  it  is  to  be  expected  that  certain 
shipments  will  at  times  continue  to  arrive  in  Italy  after  having  been  first  consigned 
to  an  American  port.  To  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  ofiered  by 
certain  foreign  or  even  Canadian  export  freight  agencies  for  the  shipping  of  goods 
to  Italy,  the  writer  would  point  out  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  in  hie  own 
best  interests,  should  as  a  general  rule  endeavour  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  repacking 
by  the  export  agency,  whether  it  be  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada,  and  that  he 
should  always  so  send  his  goods  from  the  factory  that  no  repacking  is  necessary. 
This  will  ensure  that  the  merchandise  will  arrive  in  the  ultimate  country  of  consign- 
ment in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Such  is  the  ideal  policy  and  should  be  equally  as 
practicable. 

Examples  are  all  too  many  of  the  actual  producer  of  the  goods  for  foreign  trade 
relying  hopefully  on  the  repacking  by  the  export  house  at  point  of  transit,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  repacking  there  is  very  unlikely  to  take  place.  Of  course  if  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  is  carrying  on  his  export  trade  indirectly  through  such  a 
medium,  he  should  follow  implicitly  any  packing  instructions  he  receives  from  such 
export  agency,  and  in  fact  he  should  take  pains  to  demand  from  the  intermediary  to 
know  what  style  of  packing  is  best  suited  to  his  particular  kind  of  goods.  Then  let 
him  pack  his  products  for  the  full  length  of  the  necessary  transportation. 

Assuming  now  that  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  exporting  direct  from  hie 
factory  to  an  Italian  purchasing  house,  there  are  some  general  considerations  which 
may  conveniently  he  laid  down,  and  although  they  may  apply  equally  to  the  packing 
of  goods  for  other  countries,  their  reiteration  here  would  seem  to  be  of  value. 

PACKING — A   SCIENCE 

(1)  The  right  packing  of  goods  for  export  is  a  science  in  itself  and  should  be 
most  carefully  studied  by  Canadian  firms  with  little  experience  in  the  foreign  field, 
who  should  by  thorough  investigation  acquaint  themselves  with  its  fimdamental 
elements.     The  best  test  hooks  on  the  subject  of  packing  should  be  consulted,  inter- 
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views  should  be  had  with  the  leading  export  freight  forwarding  agencies,  and  opinions 
exchanged  with  other  manufacturers  who  are  doing  export  trade.  The  use  and 
adaptability  of  various  kinds  of  containers  to  hie  own  particular  product  should  be 
exhaustively  examined  by  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  will  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  decide  whether  cases,  crates,  bales,  barrels,  stout  cardboard  boxes,  or  other 
special  forms  of  packing  lend  themselves  most  suitably  to  his  own  export  trade. 

The  best  methods  of  putting  up  certain  articles,  e.g.,  shelf  goods,  as  hardware, 
so  that  the  labels  will  be  intelligible  and  the  packages  attractive  to  the  Italian,  and 
hereby  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  ultimate  retail  buyer,  should  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturer's  preliminary  and  continual  investigation.  If  a  home  manu- 
facturer will  only  take  the  trouble  to  benefit  by  the  recorded  mistakes  and  findings 
of  others  more  experienced,  he  will  be  far  on  his  way  to  an  appreciative  under- 
standing of  adequate  packing  methods  and  to  an  avoidance  of  the  penalties  of  defec- 
tive packing.  The  Canadian  exporter  has  everything  to  gain  by  being  familiar  with 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  what  actual  conditions  are 
in  this  phase  of  the  export  trade. 


(2)  In  order  that  Canadian  goods  may  arrive  in  first-class  condition  in  Italy, 
they  should  be  so  packed  that  breakage,  loss,  or  pilfering  is  next  to  impossible. 

Breakage  depends  not  only  upon  the  manner  in  which  fragile  or  breakable  pro- 
duets  are  arranged  inside  the  packing  case,  but  also  upon  the  kind  of  wood  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  cases.  There  is  therefor?  both  an  interior  and  an  exterior 
aspect  to  this  question.  If  the  lumber  is  too  light  or  too  thin,  the  contents  of  the 
case  are  liable  to  partial  or  total  damage  in  transportation.  Good  timber  is  also  to 
be  preferred,  and  it  may  be  stated  as  a  sound  principle  that  it  should  never  be  of  a 
flimsy  character,  but  always  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  the  strain  of  the 
journey  and  to  withstand  the  handling  incident  to  the  loading  and  discharging  of 
the  merchandise  from  truck  to  steamer,  from  deck  to  hold,  from  hold  to  deck,  from 
deck  to  lighter  or  quay,  from  quay  to  customs  sheds,  and  thence  to  importers'  ware- 
house at  port  of  entry,  or  else  by  train  to  Italian  inland  destination.  Though  the 
cases  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and  well  made  for  protecting  the  contents  within, 
yet  it  is  possible  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  use  too  stout  timber  which  adds 
unnecessarily  to  the  cost  of  the  case  and  to  the  freight  expenses.  A  substantial 
package  is  wanted,  but  the  value  of  lightness,  coupled  with  strength,  is  not  to  be 
overlooked.  Additional  strength,  an  informant  told  the  writer,  may  be  given  a  lighter 
packing  case  by  using  wooden  braces  at  the  corners  and  exterior  wooden  bands  rein- 
forced with  metal  strips.  It  should  further  be  kept  in  mind  that  packing  cases 
should  not  be  excessively  large  as  ocean  freights  are  charged  on  cubic  feet  displace- 
ment, except  when  the  freight  would  be  higher  on  a  weight  basis. 

As  to  interior  packing  to  prevent  breakage,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  merchan- 
dise generally  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  goods  will  be  held  securely 
in  place  and  that  any  amount  of  jolting  will  not  move  them  from  their  original 
setting.  Various  well  known  devices,  such  as  suitable  partitions  rigidly  fastened, 
interior  supports  or  strutting,  elastic  pods,  wooden  wool,  corrugated  paper  or  types 
of  filling  material  may  be  employed  to  this  end,  their  suitability  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  goods  being  packed- 


By  loss  the  writer  refers  first  of  all  to  what  may  disappear  from  within  the 
packing  case  through  the  loose  packing  of  smaller  articles  which  are  generally 
accessories  to  something  larger.  For  example  small  screws,  bolts  or  nuts  belonging 
to  machinery  should  not  be  thrown  loosely  and  individually  into  the  box  containing 
the  machine,  as  in  the  unpacking  they  may  be  inadvertently  thrown  out  with  whatever 
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is  serving  as  tlie  filling  material.  Rather  should  such  parts  and  similarly  small 
articles  be  collected,  wrapped  in  heavy  paper  or  cloth  and  fastened  with  twine  to  the 
machine  itself  or  else  fitted  into  their  own  positions  in  the  machine. 

Then  again  loss  may  occur  through  deterioration  taking  place  in  the  products 
shipped,  on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  These  in  Italy  however  do  not  per  se 
call  for  any  packing  different  from  what  is  in  use  in  Canada.  This  fact  is  evident 
when  one  considers  that  Genoa  and  Montreal  are  very  near  the  same  latitude  and 
that  Naples,  the  other  leading  Italian  port,  is  quite  remote  from  the  tropical  zone. 
Deterioration  or  loss  however  does  sometimes  occur  to  goods  arriving  from  the  trans- 
atlantic owing  to  the  fact  merchandise  is  at  times  necessarily  left  on  lighters  in 
Italian  ports  or  on  open  quays  for  a  longer  period  than  the  normal  unloading  time. 
The  result  is  that  the  goods  may  be  subjected  to  unfavourable  atmospheric  conditions. 
Then  unless  goods  which  are  likely  to  be  damaged  by  rain  or  dampness  are  not  well 
protected  within  the  case  by  waterproof  paper  or  by  a  tin  or  zinc  lining,  and  unless 
the  bright  parts  of  machinery  for  example  are  protected  by  a  rust  preventive,  deteriora- 
tion will  naturally  ensue. 

PILFERING 

By  pilfering  of  course  is  meant  petty  thieving  which  so  often  occurs  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  from  which  Italy  at  times  is  not  immune.  Provision  against  this 
filching,  especially  in  the  shipment  of  such  goods  as  provisions,  hardware,  boots  and 
shoc!s,  etc.,  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  writer  has  at  various  times 
had  his  attention  called  to  the  pilfering  of  foodstuffs  particularly,  in  Italian  ports 
and  warehouses.  Canned  salmon  as  one  specific  product  from  Canada  may  be  cited. 
Several  devices  have  been  found  by  exporting  firms  for  guarding  against  these 
possible  losses,  e.g.,  the  using  of  steel  bands  fastened  with  leaden  seals  as  a  strapping 
for  cases,  the  belting  of  single  or  double  stranded  iron  wire  around  the  middle  and 
each  end  of  the  case,  so  tightly  that  it  cuts  into  the  wood  when  it  is  twisted  and  the 
ends  nipped  off  very  closely,  or  often  the  employing  of  some  kind  of  modern  safety 
clips  as  heavy  lead  seals  for  holding  securely  together  the  sides  and  top  and  bottom 
of  the  packing  ease.  These  or  similar  methods  can  almost  always  be  followed  out  with 
great  advantage,  and  though  the  initial  cost  of  the  packing  may  thereby  be  slightly 
raised,  yet  inadequate  packing  protection  is  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian consignor  and  ends  in  the  annoyance  and  displeasure  of  the  Italian  consignee. 

Before  closing  this  paragraph  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  practice  which  has  met 
with  favour  among  Italian  importers,  viz.,  the  enclosing  within  the  packing  case  on 
top  of  -1  certified  list  of  the  articles  contained  therein,  be  sometimes  adopted  by 
Canadian  manufacturers.  Such  practice  guards  against  any  shortages  occurring,  and, 
especially  in  machinery  shipments,  is  a  check  against  the  omission  of  parts. 

GU.4RDING  AGAINST  EXCESSrVE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

(3)  Packing  is  generally  an  item  of  expense  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer,  while 
it  may  also  often  be  a  direct  cost  to  the  Italian  importer.  This  latter  contingency 
arises  through  the  imposition  of  customs  duties.  In  the  case  of  a  product  subject  to 
a  relatively  high  rate  of  duty  on  gross  weight,  the  weight  of  the  packing  is  often  an 
important  factor  in  determining  the  importer's  laid-down  cost  of  the  article  after 
customs  clearance.  As  a  general  rule  merchandise  subject  to  a  low  rate  of  duty  is 
dutiable  on  gross  weight,  while  merchandise  subject  to  a  higher  rate  is  dutiable  on 
actual  or  legal  net  weight. 

(1)  In  Italy  articles  subject  to  a  rate  up  to  but  not  exceeding  30  lire  per  quintal 
(100  kilos),  pay  customs  duties  on  gross  weight,  except  mineral  oils  (see  hereunder); 
(2)  duties  are  collected  on  legal  net  weight  for  (a)  mineral  oils  subject  to  a  duty 
exceeding  20  lire  per  100  kilos:  (6)  for  coffee;  (c)  for  spun  and  wire-drawn  materials, 
would  on  wooden  bobbins,  and  whieh  are  liable  to  a  duty  exceeding  30  lire  per  100 
kilos ;  (d)  for  other  goods  subject  to  a  duty  of  more  than  30  and  up  to  50  lire  per  100 
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kilos;  and  (3)  duties  are  collected  on  the  real  net  weight,  for  goods  not  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  2,  subject  to  a  duty  exceeding  50  lire  per  100  kilos. 
Hence  the  importance  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  being  familiar  with  the 
Italian  customs  tariff  on  his  particular  product  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
packing  always  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  safety  in  transportation,  so  that  the  duty 
levied  at  the  Italian  customs  house  may  not  be  raised  above  its  minimum.  This 
kind  of  intelligent  packing  applies  not  only  to  merchandise  subject  to  duties  on  gross 
weight,  but  also  to  merchandise  otherwise  dutiable,  as  legal  net  weight  is  ascertained 
by  subtracting  from  the  gross  weight  a  certain  fi.xed  percentage  for  tare. 

Again,  a  familiarity  with  the  Italian  Customs  Tariff  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  packing  of  what  may  be  termed  dangerous  goods,  so  that  the  shipment  will 
conform  with  the  requirements  of  Italian  law.  On  the  other  hand  a  manufacturer 
without  knowing  the  duties  levied  on  different  merchandise  might  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  make  mixed  shipments  which  would  often  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  incon- 
venience to  the  importer,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  respective  duties  charged. 

A  further  point  may  be  added  in  this  connection,  viz.,  the  importance  of  always 
packing  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Italian  customs  inspection  may  be  facilitated  as 
much  as  possible.  Nothing  is  gained  by  making  the  officials'  task  more  difficult  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  while  the  easier  his  duty  is,  the  quicker  is  the  examination 
and  the  greater  the  satisfaction  of  the  importer. 


(4)  Once  the  packing  case  is  nailed  or  cleated  and  strapped  with  wire  or  iron 
bands  or  wooden  battens,  as  thought  desirable,  particular  care  should  be  given  to  the 
marking  of  the  cases  for  shipment  to  Italy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned, 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  employment  of  old  cases  which  have  already  been  used 
in  the  domestic  trade  is  to  be  discountenanced.  Even  if  the  former  markings  have 
been  fairly  well  effaced  some  confusion  may  arise  and,  what  is  more,  a  second-hand 
case  is  generally  not  so  strong,  nor  does  it  on  the  whole  please  the  Italian  importer 
so  well. 

In  the  second  place  whatever  markings  are  placed  on  the  case  should  be  legible 
at  a  short  distance  and  inerasible.  Writing  on  the  top  with  a  brush  is  a  careless 
mode  of  designation  and  should  under  no  conditions  be  employed.  Stencilling  or 
the  printing  of  two-  or  three-inch  letters  with  rubber  stamps  is  not  more  difficult 
while  such  a  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  much  more  distinct  and  the  letters  are 
less  liable  to  be  smeared  in  transit.  Cases  should  preferably  be  marked  on  two 
adjoining  sides  at  least,  as  the  directions  can  then  be  followed  without  having  to  stop 
to  turn  the  case  over — the  marking  of  top  and  bottom  and  two  sides  has  of  course 
its  evident  advantages. 

The  printing  of  trade  marks  or  advertising  matter  on  the  packing  case,  especially 
on  those  containing  articles  which  are  tempting  to  pilferers,  cannot  be  recommended, 
nor  does  it  seem,  judging  from  conversations  which  the  writer  has  had,  that  the 
printing  of  "  this  side  up "  or  "  handle  with  care  "  on  the  packing  case,  has  much 
practical  value  even  if  printed  in  Italian.  If  in  English,  such  instructions  are 
absolutely  useless. 

There  are  no  particular  export  marks  required  by  the  Italian  Customs,  but  it  may 
be  suggested  that  packing  cases  should  bear  at  least  the  gross  and  net  weights  (in 
the  metric  system  preferably),  the  identifying  mark  of  the  consignee,  and  the  Italian 
destination  in  case  it  is  different  from  the  port  of  discharge.  It  need  hardly  he  added 
that  a^l  marks  and  numbers  on  the  packing  case  should  correspond  precisely  to  those 
on  the  covering  invoice  and  bill  of  lading. 

RECAPITULATION 

To  recapitulate:  (1)  The  Canadian  manufacturer  in  his  packing  methods  should 
strive  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Italian  imnorter  be  he  the  direct  buver  or  the  inter- 
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mediary  who  resells  to  the  consumer.  For  package  goods  to  be  finally  disposed  of  in  a 
retail  .-«hop,  it  is  especially  necessary  that  the  smaller  containers  and  wrappers  catch 
the  eye  and  interest  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  importer  must  be  satisfied  and 
pleased,  while  the  retail  buyer  must  be  attracted  and  interested. 

(2)  The  most  acceptable  packing  methods  and  the  highest  packing  standards 
must  be  studied  with  the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  are  other  questions  bearing 
directly  on  the  succssful  prosecution  of  a  permanent  export  trade  with  Italy. 

(3)  The  most  punctilious  care  must  be  taken  in  protecting  export  shipments 
against  breakage,  loss,  or  filching,  and  to  guarantee  the  carriage  of  goods  in  safety 
to  the  ultimate  point  of  destination  in  Italy.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given 
to  securing  and  protecting  the  goods  inside  the  case. 

(4)  Italian  Customs  excesses  must  be  painstakingly  avoided  and 

(5)  the  marking  of  cases  must  be  clear  and  intelligible. 

Finally  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  our  exporters  may,  by  the  kind  of  packing  they 
employ  in  shipping  to  Italy  do  much  either  to  arrest  Canadian  trade  or  to  aid  the 
development  of  our  export  trade  with  this  country.  A  manufacturer's  indifference  or 
failure  in  this  phase  of  his  export  activities  reflects  unfavourably  on  Canada's 
ability  as  a  whole  to  carry  on  foreign  commerce  satisfactorily,  while  on  the  other  hand 
his  care  even  to  the  minutest  details  and  his  success  in  this  export  essential  not  only 
tend  to  make  his  own  individual  competition  effective,  but  create  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favour  of  Canada,  which  psychologically  at  least,  is  in  the  largest  interests  of 
Canadian  export  trade. 

THE  MARKETS  OF  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre,  Paris 

The  prevailing  opinion  of  many  French  importers  interviewed  by  the  writer  is 
that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  economy  in  packing.  Most  particular  care 
should  be  given  to  the  smallest  details,  and  expense  should  not  be  spared  in  making 
the  goods  proof  against  damage  or  pilfering.  Purchasers  wish  to  receive  their 
merchandise  in  good  condition  and  as  ordered,  and  strong  packages  not  easily 
broken  into  will  often  obviate  the  necessity  of  collecting  money  from  underwriters 
instead  of  receiving  the  goods. 

WOOD   CASES 

In  general,  the  wood  employed  for  making  packing  cases  is  not  sufficiently 
strong,  presumably  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  timber  at  the  present  time.  For  long 
journeys,  where  cases  are  handled  many  times,  the  use  of  good  wood  and  strong 
cases  is  most  important.  The  quality  of  the  wood  employed  is  also  a  matter  which 
needs  the  careful  consideration  of  shippers.  Canadian  and  United  States  exporters 
frequently  use  very  poor  quality  wood  which  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  packing  cases, 
as  it  is  brittle  and  cracks  very  readily.  Apart  from  the  ease  with  which  such  cases 
can  be  opened  in  transit,  the  fact  that  they  have  to  be  examined  at  foreign  custom 
houses  is  a  point  that  must  be  considered.  If  the  wood  is  of  bad  quality,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a  good  job  of  repacking,  as  it  splits  so  easily  into 
small  pieces. 

MACHINERY 

With  regard  to  machinery  and  heavy  metal  work:  the  articles  should  be  well 
gi-eased  before  packing.  In  many  instances,  it  is  desirable  that  a  certain  amount 
of  straw  or  similar  material  should  be  used  as  padding  between  the  articles  and  the 
case.  It  is  usually  unwise  to  make  the  case  to  exactly  fit  the  article,  as  in  sending 
a  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  breakage  often  takes  place  during  unloading  from 
the  steamer.  Cases  are  often  allowed  to  drop  heavily  from  a  crane,  and  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  play  inside  the  case  to  absorb  the  shock,  the  goods  will  suffer. 
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FURNITURE 

Padding  is  specially  recommended  in  the  case  of  furniture.  Each  piece  should 
always  have  a  good  padding  between  it  and  the  case.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
wrap  each  article  of  furniture  in  wood  fibre  and  paper. 

LOT    SHIPMENTS 

Small  parcels  sent  as  a  shipment  should  not  be  wrapped  in  ordinary  paper,  as 
it  is  easily  torn  and  contents  exposed.  Importers  recommend  that  ■waterproof 
paper  or  corrugated  cardboard  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

VALUABLE    AND    PERISHABLE    GOODS 

"When  the  goods  to  be  shipped  are  of  high  value,  many  importers  advocate  the 
use  of  hermetically-sealed,  tin-lined  cases,  but  the  expense  of  these  precludes  their 
use  except  for  small  articles.  In  order  to  prevent  damage  by  water,  articles  of  a  deli- 
cate or  perishable  nature  should  be  packed  either  in  waterproof  or  zinc  lining,  as 
circumstances  may  require. 

PRECAUTIONS    AGAINST    PILFERING    AND    DAMAGE 

As  regards  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  prevent  pilfering  and  damage  by  wet, 
the  zinc  lining  mentioned  above  has  another  advantage  in  that  it  provides  an  addi- 
tional safeguard.  It  is  also  important  to  give  every  facility  to  the  importer  to  get 
his  goods  quickly  through  the  customs.  To  this  end,  it  is  suggested  that  the  shipper 
should  forward  to  the  consignee  by  the  same  steamer  carrying  the  goods  all  necessary 
documents  to  enable  the  latter  to  clear  them  quickly  through  the  customs.  At  present, 
cases  often  occur  where  the  documents  are  forwarded  to  the  consignee  by  a  steamer 
leaving  some  eight  days  after  that  carrying  the  goods.  The  consignee  thus  receives 
his  papers  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  which  have  remained  during  the 
interval  on  the  quay  exposed  to  the  elements  and  it  may  be  quite  unprotected.  Much 
damage  by  mud  and  water  is  thus  caused  and  owing  to  improper  surveillance  in  many 
ports,  the  cases  are  liable  to  be  broken  into  and  their  contents  stolen. 

Articles  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  hosiery,  food  products,  etc.,  which  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  pilfering  in  transit,  should  be  packed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
any  opening  of  the  case  as  difScult  as  possible.  Waterproof  lining  is  advisable  in 
certain  cases  and  additional  security  is  ensured  by  having  the  case  encircled  with 
iron  bands.  The  pilfering  difficulty  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  overcome  by  the 
employment  of  the  new  patent  unpilferable  cases  of  the  kind  now  being  made  in 
England.  They  do  not  absolutely  prevent  stealing,  but  when  the  cases  are  broken 
into,  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  and  the  consignee  can  make  a  claim  against  the 
responsible  persons.  When  ordinary  cases  are  employd,  thieves  are  able  to  remove 
planks,  steal  the  contents,  and  replace  the  planks  without  making  any  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  case. 

INFORMATION   TO   EXPEDITE   DELIVERY 

The  exporter  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  before  shipment  the  requirements 
of  the  foreign  Customs  authorities,  so  that  he  can  fonvard  all  necessary  information 
to  the  importer  in  good  time.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  enormous  quantities  of 
goods  ar  detained  at  French  ports  merely  because  the  shipper  has  not  sent  the 
necessary  documents  or  has  failed  to  complete  them  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
Different  regulations  apply  to  different  classes  of  goods,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
to  state  the  gross  and  net  weights  of  each  package  individually.  It  is  usually  neces- 
sai-y  also  to  give  the  exact  weight  in  kilogrammes  and  grammes  per  square  metre 
or  per  100  square  metres. 

46041— 5J 
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In  the  case  of  textiles,  the  exact  cijiriposition  of  the  matorial  must  lie  given — 
that  is  to  say,  60  per  cent  cotton,  40  per  cent  wool,  etc.  In  cotton  piece  goods,  it  is 
necesfary  to  state  the  number  of  threads  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres,  and  whether 
the  material  is  bleached,  dyed,  undyed,  mercerized,  fashioned,  manufactured  with 
dyed  threads  or  dyed  in  the  piece,  etc. 

It  frequently  happens  that  when  an  exporter  in  Canada  sends  a  machine  to  a 
merchant  in  France,  the  only  information  he  supplies  is  that  it  is  (say)  "one  printing 
machine"'  or  "one  ice  cream  machine."  Information  of  this  kind  is  useless  and  is 
quite  inadequate  to  clear  the  goods  through  the  Customs.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
regarding  all  machinery  exactly  what  metals  are  used  in  the  parts,  with  the  weights 
of  each  metal  employed.  Delays  are  frequently  avoided  when  the  consignee  can 
produce  a  plan  of  the  machine  showing  exactly  how  it  appears  when  mounted.  Similar 
particulars  are  necessary  for  practically  all  cla.sses  of  goods  shipped  to  France,  and 
much  delay  would  be  avoided  if  shippers  would  ascertain  definitely  what  these  par- 
ticulars are  and  then  furnish  the  necessary  information  with  the  goods. 

HHRKIXG    OF    CASES 

Cases  should  always  be  marked  on  at  least  three  sides.  It  is,  of  course,  better 
still  to  mark  them  on  all  four  sides,  and  on  top  and  bottom,  as  the  marks  and  numbers 
of  the  cases  are  then  always  visible,  no  matter  which  part  is  exposed.  When  a  case  is 
marked  on  only  one  side  this  side  will  most  frequently  be  underneath,  and  additional 
handling  be  required  each  time  the  number  of  the  case  is  referred  to.  All  eases 
should  be  marked  in  large  block  letters  with  a  mai'k,  a  number  and  also  (preferably) 
the  point  of  destination.  It  is  advisable  for  a  shipper  to  employ  always  the  same 
mark,  changing  the  number  for  each  case.  For  example,  Mr.  John  Brown,  of 
Toronto,  would  mark  his  packages — 

J.B.—l— Paris. 
J.B. — 2 — Lyons,  etc. 

If  desired,  the  initials  of  the  consignee  may  be  used.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
mark  the  gross  weight  of  each  package  on  the  outside;  this  enables  the  consignee 
when  taking  delivery  to  ascertain  at  once  by  weighing  the  goods,  if  any  of  the 
contents  have  been  removed  in  transit. 


THE  BELGIAN  MARKET 

Tr.\de  Comm:Ssioner  a.  S.  Bleakxev,  Brussels 

With  the  exception  of  grain,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  Canadian  export  to 
Belgium,  and  in  the  handling  of  which  Canada  takes  second  place  to  no  country, 
cheese  is  the  most  important  article  of  commerce  imported  regularly  from  Canada. 
In  1921  this  amounted  to  6,668,104  pounds  valued  at  .$1,913,508,  dii-ect  shipments. 
Because  of  its  relative  importance,  and  the  fact  that  the  packing  of  this  article  stands 
almost  alone  in  the  severe  criticism  it  receives  at  the  hands  of  Belgian  importers, 
it  is  being  treated  in  some  detail. 

In  a  certcin  shipment  which  arrived  in  the  middle  of  October,  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  packing  of  the  cheese  was  deplorable.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  as  the  remedy 
is  so  clearly  indicated,  and  involves  a  negligible  item  of  costs  which  should  be  largely 
covered  by  better  insurance  rates.  All  cheese  boxes  should  be  wire  strapped.  Those 
of  the  lot  referred  to  which  were  strapped  were  in  sufficiently  good  condition.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  wire-strapped  cheese  boxes  appear  in  Illustration  (1).  and  in  Illustration 
(2),  an  example  of  the  result  of  neglecting  this  feature  of  the  packing  is  shown.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  box  has  been  tampered  with,  and  the  contents  pilfered. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Illustration  (1),  the  boxes  are  in  merchantable  con- 
dition ;  the  one  on  the  extreme  left  is  double  strapped,  although  one  wire  has  loosened, 
the  other  box  is  single  strapped  across  the  grain,  the  wire  is  taut  and  has  preserved 
the  box  from  breakage.  Practically  all  the  strapped  cases  were  in  good  shape.  The 
others  were  nearly  all  smashed.     It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  smashing  is 


(l)Strapi5ed    boxes    in    good    condi'Jon, 


(3)    Cheese   being    unloaded    in    "Cheese- 
board." 


(2)    Rats  or  pilferers  have  been  at  this 
cheese. 

( 4  )    Freight  smashers  at  work.     Note  the 
pile  of  broken  shocks  on  left. 


(5)   Three   of  the   boxes  are   in  bad  shape. 

done  in  Canada  and  how  much  at  destination.  It  may  be  said,  howevr  that  the 
freight  handlers  in  Antwerp  seem  to  be  particularly  expert  at  smashing  cheese 
boxes. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  Canadian  exporters  to  observe  how  their  cheese  is  handled 
at  this  end.  Illustration  (3)  shows  the  cheese  being  lifted  by  ship's  crane  and  cheese 
board  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  the  landing  platform.     This  feature  of  the  hand- 
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ling  is  satisfactory  and  well  adapted  to  the  protection  of  the  packing.  In  Illustration 
(4)  the  work  of  transferring  the  case  by  hand  to  the  low  slung  truck  is  shown,  the 
wheels  and  lovel  of  which  can  just  be  seen.  This  is  where  a  great  deal  of  the  damage 
is  done.  In  lifting  the  cheeses  from  the  cheese  board  to  the  platform  and  in  handling 
them  from  the  higher  level  of  the  platform  to  that  of  the  truck,  much  of  the  packing 
is  shed  and  can  be  seen  littering  the  ground  on  the  left.  On  the  invitation  of  the 
shipping  company  to  make  suggestions  as  to  improved  methods,  the  writer  has  recom- 
mended that  this  plutform  be  on  the  same  level  as  the  truck,  in  order  that  the  cheese 
may  be  rolled  gently  from  one  to  the  other. 

Illustration  (5)  shows  the  cheese  loaded  on  the  truck  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the 
warehouses.  Three  out  of  six  of  those  are  smashed,  and  they  have  yet  to  be  handled 
into  the  warehouses  or  transhipped  by  rail  to  Brussels,  to  cities  in  Switzerland,  or  to 
other  points. 

The  moral  of  all  this  of  course  is:  "Strap  your  eases;  have  the  wire  malleable; 
stretch  it  on  across  the  grain  and  seal  it,  to  prevent  pilferage." 

Without  in  any  way  expressing  any  opinion, in  the  matter,  the  writer  has  asked 
a  number  of  cheese  importers  their  opinions  on  the  packing  of  this  article,  and  these 
are  appended. 

A  prominent  Antwerp  exporter  states:  "I  receive  cheese  only  from  one  firm  in 
Montreal,  to  whom  I  pay  extra  to  have  the  boxes  double  strapped;  as  a  result  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  Canadian  cheese  were  packed 
in  this  manner.    It  would  certainly  be  an  improvement." 

Another  importer  in  Schaerbeek  states  that  his  cheese  is  always  received  in  good 
condition.  He  thinks  that  the  present  packing  is  convenient,  healthy  and  relatively 
cheap.       This  importer  probably  receives  strapped  cases. 

A  Brussels  importer  states  that  the  "Cheddar"  cheese  which  he  imports  from 
Canada  is  too  lightly  packed  and  requires  "iron  strapping." 

Another  Antwerp  cheese  merchant  states  that,  as  a  result  of  the  light  packing 
and  absence  of  wire  strapping,  the  covers  come  off  the  boxes  readily,  causing  a  loss 
of  weight  and  prejudicing  the  quality  in  hot  weather.  He  also  points  out  that  the 
loose  covers  are  an  inducement  to  pilferers  to  remove  the  cheese,  replacing  the  cover. 
He  thinks  improved  insurance  rates  would  cover  the  increased  cost  of  wire  strapping. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples  of  these  opinions,  as  they  all  agree 
that  strapping  is  necessary. 


The  item  of  next  importance  in  Canadian  export  trade  with  Belgium  is  asbestos, 
the  returns  for  1921  showing  10,447  tons  of  this  article  shipped,  to  the  value  of 
$965,282. 

Asbestos  of  course  is  something  which  lends  itself  to  export  packing,  being  prac- 
tically indestructible.  Nevertheless,  while  the  situation  at  present  is  comparatively 
satisfactory,  the  experience  of  the  first  attempts  of  one  importer  may  help  the  others 
to  avoid  the  pitfalls  mentioned.  According  to  this  firm,  about  eighteen  months  ago, 
when  the  Canadian  mines  began  exporting  to  Belgium,  they  were  careless  in  the  way 
their  fibre  was  bagged.  Any  way  would  do.  Some  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ship  asbestos  in  wheat  and  cattle  feed  bags;  other  bags  were  without  any  mark  of 
identification.  Of  course,  this  produced  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  in  assorting 
the  bags  on  being  unloaded  at  Antwerp.  This  matter  has  been  repeatedly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  mines  by  this  importer,  and  he  states  that  the  most  important 
companies  h&ve  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  been  shipping  their  fibre  in  properly 
marked  bags  which  are  easily  identified. 

The  only  remaining  trouble  is  that  the  bags,  which  are  handled  several  times 
between  the  mines  and  their  arrival  in  Antwerp,  are  moved  by  means  of  hooks,  with 
the  result  that  tears  are  made  and  the  leakage  is  quite  pronounced.  Belgian  buyers 
of  asbestos  would  appreciate  the  taking  of  steps  to  remove  this  cause  of  complaint. 
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Another  importer,  a  Belgian  manufacturer  of  asbestos  products,  is  pleased  with 
Canadian  packing.  This  firm  are  well  satisfied  with  their  importations,  which  arrive 
m  ntw  sacks  containing  fibre  in  good  and  perfect  condition.  The  shipper  of  this 
fibre  is  doing  good  pioneer  work  for  Canadian  trade  in   Belgium. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Brussels  manufacturer  of  asbestos  board,  claiming  to 
import  from  Canada  large  quantities  of  asbestos  fibre  used  in  the  manufacture  of  his 
special  product,  states  that  the  fibre  arrives  in  bags  of  100  kilogi-ammes ;  that  these  are 
very  light,  and  in  his  estimation  could  very  well  be  of  heavier  material,  as  the 
majority  arrive  in  very  bad  state,  with  a  resulting  loss  of  material  and  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  sacks,  which  cannot  be  resold.  This  firm  claims  that  the  asbestos 
imported  from  Ehodesia  is  packed  in  more  substantial  bags,  which  are  capable  of 
withstanding  the  rough  handling  they  receive  without  deterioration. 

JIACHINES,    IMPLEMENTS    AND    TOOLS 

Agricultural  machinery  is  shipped  to  this  country  from  Canada  by  one  company 
which  is  so  thorouglily  experienced  in  this  business  that  no  suggestions  of  improve- 
ments can  be  offered. 

In  regard  to  hand  implements  and  tools,  which  are  shipped  here  by  several  Cana- 
dian firms,  these  are  stated  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  packed  in  heavy  wooden 
boxes.  Mention  is  made  of  this  class  of  goods  in  referring  to  packing  in  conformity 
with  the  Belgian  tariff. 

SULPHITE    PULP 

An  importer  of  Canadian  sulphite  pulp,  when  approached  in  regard  to  the  con- 
dition of  pulp  coming  forward,  while  reserving  details  for  private  transmission  to 
the  exporters,  vouchsafed  the  following  information:  "We  have  imported  from 
Canada  some  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  packing,  though  having  been 
done  with  great  care,  did  not  suffice  for  the  long  journey  and  the  various  manipula- 
tions the  bales  had  to  undergo." 

FOOD    PRODUCTS    (GENERAL) 

An  Antwerp  importer  of  food  products  writes  as  follows:  "We  are  sorry  to  say 
chat  the  packing  of  all  the  goods  we  receive  from  Canada  is  quite  defective.  We, 
however,  admit  that  the  manipulation  of  merchandise  at  Antwerp  is  not  carried  out 
with  very  much  care,  and  that  the  dockers  are  specialists  at  smashing  cases  of  cheese, 
macaroni  and  other  foodstuffs  which  we  import  from  Canada.  Nevertheless,  we  think 
that  the  wood  employed  in  Canada  for  packing  food  products  is  not  strong  or  heavy 
enough  to  stand  the  strains  to  which  this  packing  is  subjected.'' 

TYPEWRITERS 

An  importer  of  Canadian  typewriters  is  very  pleased  with  the  packing  of  the 
goods  he  receives.  This  packing,  he  states,  gives  entire  satisfaction.  "All  our 
machines  arrive  in  double  cases  and  these  are  always  in  perfect  condition." 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

An  importer  of  pianos  and  organs  in  Ghent  has  no  remarks  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  Canadian  goods  imported.     All  his  shipments,  he  states,  were  perfectly  packed. 

GOODS  SHOULD  BE   PACKED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF   LOWEST   SHIPPING  RATES 

Owing  to  the  long  voyage  which  Canadian  goods  have  to  undergo  between  Mont- 
real and  Antwerp,  and  the  relatively  high  freight  rates  existing  as  compared  to  the 
shorter  hauls  of  many  of  the  competing  European  goods,  Canadian  firms,  and  particu- 
larly those  export  houses  shipping  a  large  variety  of  goods,   should  pay  particular 
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attention  to  packing  in  relation  to  freight  classification,  with  a  view  to  getting  the 
lowest  rates.  A  few  examples  from  the  Eastbound  classification  will  show  how  freight 
rates  vary  according  to  packing.  Moat  rates  from  this  end  are  definitely  per  40  cubic 
feet  or  by  metric  ton  (1,000  kilos).    A  number  are  ship's  option. 

For  instance,  malt  in  sacks  or  bags  is  charged  60  shillings  per  ton,  whereas  in 
barrels  it  is  charged  80  shillings.  Animal  hair  in  cases  is  100  shillings  per  ton,  while 
in  bales  it  is  60  shillings.  Hides,  raw  dried  in  bales,  is  120  shillings  per  ton;  the  same 
loose  are  140  shillings.  These  items  are  taken  at  random  but  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  point. 

Then  sometimes  goods  packed  in  one  manner  are  charged  by  weight,  whereas 
when  packed  in  another  way  they  are  charged  by  cubic  contents.  For  instance  leaves. 
dry,  in  pressed  bales,  may  be  quoted  at  60  shillings  per  ton,  whereas  when  in  unpressed 
bales,  they  cost  40  shillings  per  40  cubic  feet.  It  is  a  matter  of  exiieriment  to  arrive 
at  the  most  economical  packing  from  the  point  of  view  of  freight. 

These  facts  are  general  knowledge  with  all  experienced  shippers,  yet  as  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  the  goods  packed  before  the  shipping  jjeople  have  been  con- 
sulted, it  will  do  no  harm  to  emphasize  this  point.  For  export  commission  houses 
handling  a  great  variety  of  goods,  it  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

PACKING  TO  SUIT  THE  BELGIAN  TARIFF 

A  somewhat  similar  matter  is  that  of  packing  to  suit  the  Belgian  TarifF.  For 
instance,  in  regard  to  shipments  of  hoes,  forks,  rakes  and  all  hand  tools  made  of 
wood  and  iron,  it  will  usually  be  found  advisable  to  ship  handles  separate  from  the 
metal  heads,  and  in  unequal  quantities.     The  duties  on  these  are  as  follows : — 

Machines,   implements  and  tools  of : 

Aluminum 240   francs  the   100  kilos. 

Cast  iron 12   francs  the  lOn  kilos. 

Iron  or  steel 2  4   francs   the   100  kilos. 

Copper,  brass  or  other  material 72  francs  the   100  kilos. 

Wood 10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  tariff  states  that  goods  will  be  classified  according  to  the  material  prepon- 
derating in  weight.  Shippers  can  with  this  information  figure  out  for  themselves  the 
best  way  to  ship  in  order  to  pay  the  minimum  duty. 

Take  the  case  of  fresh  apples.  The  duty  on  these  is  levied  according  to  a  new 
law  as  follows: — 

Apples,  imported  in  cases,  large  or  small,  boxes. 

baskets,  or  other  packing  of  a  weight  of  20 

kilos.,*  or  less 100  francs  the  100  kilos. 

Otherwise  imported 5  francs  the  100  kilos. 

Packages  weighing  more  than  20  kilos,  (packing  and  contents)  are  also  chargeable 
at  the  higher  rate  when  these  containers  have  interior  divisions  and  when  the  fruit 
is  enveloped  in  paper  or  in  any  other  protection.  It  can  readily  be  seen  in  this  case 
what  an  important  relation  packing  has  to  duty  payable.  It  will  also  be  found  that, 
having  due  regard  to  the  proper  protection  of  the  fruit,  it  is  sometimes  to  the  interest 
of  the  shipper  to  have  the  casing  as  tight  as  possible  when  the  duty  is  levied  on  the 
gross  weight. 

For  instance,  while  in  regard  to  apples  and  pears  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  real 
net  weight,  importers  claiming  for  the  legal  tare,  and  heavy  cases  can  be  used  without 
prejudice,  up  to  the  legal  taie ;  thi?  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines 
and  grapes.  In  these  instances,  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  This  is  also 
true  of  cherries,  black  cherries,  strawberries  and  plums,  but  only  for  certain  specified 
periods.  Gross  weight  includes  weight  of  fruit  and  all  interior  and  exterior  packing. 
In  this  case  it  is  evidently  an  advantage  to  have  the  packing  as  light  as  possible 
consistent  with  protection  of  contents. 

•Container  and  contents. 
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Then  too,  many  alimentary  preserves  if  in  boxes  weighing  3  kilos,  or  less  are 
dutiable  at  90  francs  the  100  kilos,  on  the  gross  weight,  while  others  if  imported  in 
boxes,  bocals  or  other  receptacles  require  to  weigh  more  than  S  kilos,  gross  to  come 
under  a  24  francs  category. 

These  require  study  of  the  particular  items,  but  the  point  is  that  the  goods 
should  be  packed  in  weights  to  come  under  the  most  favourable  tariff  provision. 

Canadian  exporters  to  Belgium  will  not  be  wasting  time  in  studying  carefully  the 
Belgian  Tariff  in  order  to  make  their  packing  conform  to  the  item  the  most  favourable 
for  their  shipments. 

PILFERAGE 

loo  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  protect  goods  from  pilferage,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  loss  occurring,  but  principally  to  prevent  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  customer,  the  delays  of  settling  claims  being  most  exasperating  even  when 
they  are  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Most  bills  of  lading  simply  call  for  delivery  of 
specified  packages  said  to  contain  certain  articles,  and  as  the  ship's  officers  do  not 
verify  the  contents,  the  company  usually  declines  responsibility,  especially  in  the 
ease  of  certain  articles:  furs,  jewellery,  silks,  etc.  The  ordinary  marine  insurance 
policy  does  not  protect  against  pilferage,  and  to  get  protection  one  must  have  a 
Iiilferage  clause  specially  inserted.  Many  devices  have  been  invented  against  pilfer- 
age. The  best  preventives  are  well  known  but  may  be  reiterated.  Do  not  mark  the 
nature  of  the  contents  on  the  outside  of  the  container,  particularly  in  regard  to  such 
goods  as  are  particularly  tempting  to  pilferers,  such  as  food  products,  furs,  silks,  or 
goods  of  small  bulk  easily  pocketed  or  put  into  a  dinner  pail.  Steel  bands  are  some- 
times used  pressed  and  stretched  on  to  the  cases  so  as  to  cut  into  the  wood.  These 
take  the  place  of  nails  and  iron  strappings,  but  resist  pilferers.  The  bands  are  sealed. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  the  return  of  such  bands. 

Apart  from  these  two  preventives,  naturally  the  heavier  the  case,  the  less  possi- 
bility there  is  of  pilferage,  not  only  deliberate  but  opportune,  due  to  tempting 
c.\posure  of  goods  caused  by  accidental  breakage.  Packing  cases  should  if  possible 
be  constructed  of  wide  boards,  tongued  and  grooved  by  preference.  The  wider  these 
are,  the  more  nails  they  will  sustain  without  crowding.  Attention  should  also  be  paid 
to  the  quality  of  nails  used.  A  nail  with  a  small  head  cuts  through  the  wood;  certain 
heavy  nails  tend  to  split  the  wood;  short  nails  do  not  give  sufficient  strength;  a  thin 
nail  is  twisted  between  the  boards  by  slight  strains.  Nails  should  be  of  first  quality 
and  judiciously  selected.  Patented  clips  to  prevent  withdi-awal  of  these  have  been 
used  with  some  success. 

The  investigation  official  on  the  docks  at  Antwerp,  when  interviewed  in  regard 
to  pilferage,  was  naturally  non-committal;  nevertheless  he  admitted  that  Antwerp 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Antwerp  docks  are,  however,  well  protected  against 
the  evil.  They  are  completely  surrounded  by  a  high  steel  grating,  and  at  the  gates 
are  stationed  keepers  who  refuse  entrance  to  all  except  duly  authorized  persons. 
The  writer  wandered  around  the  dock  examining  merchandise,  and  as  an  indication 
of  the  watch  kept,  he  was  stopped  three  times  in  five  minutes  and  asked  his  business. 
The  goods  did  not  lie  along  the  docks.  Cheese  was  loaded  directly  on  drays  and 
removed.  This  appeared  to  be  the  case  also  with  the  other  goods.  My  view  is  that 
comparatively  little  pilferage  can  take  place  on  the  Antwerp  docks,  and  that  all 
reasonable  precautions  are  taken.  The  situation  is  much  better  in  this  respect  in 
Antwerp  than  at  Rotterdam. 

Many  a  manufacturer  who  turns  from  the  domestic  to  the  wider  field  of  world 
trade  is  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  go  about  finding  the  right  way  to  pack  his  goods  for 
distant  markets.  He  may  experiment,  packing  sample  shipments  in  various  packings 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  strains  considered  likely  en  route  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  use  the  usual  domestic  packing  without  considering  the  extra  abuse 
which  foreign  shipment  entails.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
thorough  study  of  freight  classification  and  the  Belgian  Tariff. 
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THE   MARKET    OF   ARGENTINA 

TiuDE  CoMMissioxER  E.  S.  Webb,  Buexos  AmES 

Packing  is  a  subject  which  calls  for  careful  study  and  observation  on  the  manu- 
facturers' part  for,  if  packing  be  not  a  science,  it  is,  at  least,  a  highly  teelinical  branch 
of  an  exporter's  business  and  one  upon  which  his  succeee  in  foreign  trade  depends  to 
a  large  extent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  export  routine 
nor  the  serious  consequences  which  follow  neglect  to  give  proper  attention  to  it,  is  as 
yet  generally  realized.  A  troublesome  first  shipment  is  the  worst  poeeible  introduction 
to  a  foreign  market  an  importer  could  have,  and  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  guard  against  it.  Trouble  may  arise  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  order  or  in  the 
financing  of  the  shipment,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  originate  in  the  packing  department 
than  in  either  of  these,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  contributing  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  Canadian  methods  of  packing  that  some  enquiries  have  been  made  amongst 
importers  in  Buenos  Aires. 

GESER.\L    PRINCIPLES 

Approaching  the  subject  along  general  lines,  the  primary  object  of  packing  is  to 
provide  protection  of  goods  so  as  to  ensure  arrival  at  destination  in  good  condition. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  factors  which  may  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned :  economy  of  shipping  space,  conformity  with 
Customs  methods  of  appraisement,  compliance  with  insurance  eompaniee'  require- 
ments, appearance  of  cases,  propaganda  value  of  branded  cases,  subsequent  value 
of  used  containers,  ease  of  stacking  in  warehouses,  easy  identification  of  packages, 
cost  of  packing,  etc. 

COXSTRUCTIOX  OF  CASES 

Second-hand  cases  should  never  be  used.  Their  use  complicates  any  questions 
which  might  arise  with  the  insurance  company  in  case  of  claims  for  loss  by  pilferage. 
Wood  should  be  planed  when  the  extra  cost  is  not  too  great  a  consideration.  Xo 
standard  container  can  be  devised  which  will  meet  all  requirements. 

MARKING   AND   BRANDING 

Stencil  marking  is  preferable  to  brush  writing.  Cases  should  be  marked  on  three 
sides.  The  essentials  are:  the  consignee's  mark,  the  serial  number,  the  port  of 
destination,  gross  weight,  tare,  net  weight,  and  sometimes  legal  weight.  For  general 
convenience,  ind  for  the  information  of  master  stevedores,  ship's  officers,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  marking  of  a  ease  should  give  an  indication  as  to  its  contents, 
but  the  contents  of  cases  carrying  biscuits,  chocolates,  and  other  commodities  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  dock  thieves,  should  be  concealed  in  order  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  loss  from  pilferage. 


Losses  from  pilferage  can  be  insured  against  by  the  insertion  of  a  special  clause  in 
the  policy,  but  before  a  claim  can  be  made  effective  it  must  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  insurance  companies'  inspectors  at  this  port  that  the  cases  were  made 
of  new  wood  of  adequate  strength,  were  strapped  at  both  ends  and  sealed  with  metal 
seals  engaging  the  ends  of  each  b<''ard  and  the  corresponding  end  piece. 

Theft  of  goods  in  transit  is  best  avoided  b.v  concealment  of  contents  and  careful 
strapping  and  sealing. 
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DAMAGE  FROM  FRESH  WATER 


This  can  also  be  covered  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh  water  clause  to  the  insurance 
policy.  Cases  containing  goods  liable  to  deterioration  from  the  action  of  water, 
moisture,  oil  or  grease  should  be  tin-lined  whenever  possible.  On  account  of  the 
congestion  of  the  port  warehouses,  goods  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  are  sometimes 
unloaded  into  the  "plazoletas"  (small  open  air  spaces  existing  on  the  port  lands). 
Thousands  of  cases  of  general  cargo  have  been  seen  lying  for  weeks  in  the  open  air 
absolutely  unprotected  from  rain  or  sun. 

DAMAGE  FROM   ACTION  OF  HEAT 

The  temperatures  to  which  goods  may  be  subjected  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Goods  may  be  stowed  near  to  the  boilers  or  to  the  smoke  stacks,  but  even 
when  this  is  not  the  case  a  high  temperature  must  be  expected  in  the  hold  of  a 
steamer  crossing  the  equator  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires.  A  case  of  a  total  loss  from 
the  action  of  heat  and  exposure  to  weather  is  illustrated  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  office  files:- — 

(1)  "  The  bank  has  a  letter  from  the  forwarding  company  advising  that 
the  drums  of  chloride  of  lime  entered  the  port  in  bad  condition  and  had  to  be 
discharged  on  the  wharf,  their  condition  being  too  bad  to  allow  of  entry  into 
the  Customs  warehouses.  .  .  .  The  drums  were  defective,  the  substance 
having  corroded  the  metal  to  such  an  extent  that  the  containers  were 
completely  destroyed.  Due  to  the  recent  heavy  rains,  the  substanoe,  thus 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather,  lias  depreciated  to  such  an  extent  that 
nothing  could  be  obtained  for  it  by  sending  it  to  public  audtion." 

(2)  "  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  condition  of  this  shipment 
(chloride  of  lime).  It  was  packed  here  in  export  drums,  i.e.,  extra  heavy  steel 
drums,  and  great  care  was  taken  in  packing  it,  that  is,  quicklime  was  dis- 
tributed in  the  tops  and  bottoms  to  prevent  it  from  corroding.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  this  bleach  in  transit  was  subjected  to  'more  than  ordinary  terrific 
heat." 


Certain  commodities  contained  in  bottles  or  jars  are  liable  to  deterioration  from 
the  action  of  air  or  from  humidity,  whilst  others,  of  a  greasy  nature  but  solid  at 
normal  temperature,  may  liquefy  and  leak,  thereby  destroying  the  appearance  of  a 
whole  case.  Sealingwax  protects  against  leakage  and  dipping  of  necks  in  paraffin 
wax  will  exclude  moisture.  A  case  carrying  a  tar-oil  medicinal  preparation  arrived 
here  with  the  glass  jar  containers  half  empty,  the  substance  having  melted  under  the 
influence  of  tropical  heat  and  leaked  througli  the  metal  screw  caps  which  were  the 
onl.v  stoppers  provided. 

ECONOMY   OF    SHIPPING    SPACE 

Economy  of  shipping  space  can  be  effected  by  the  use  of  made-to-measure  cases 
and  containers,  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  exterior  battens,  etc.  The  saving  of  ship- 
ping space,  however,  ought  only  to  be  a  secondary  consideration,  and  the  safety  of 
contents  should  never  be  imperilled  on  tbis  account. 

INSURANCE  companies'  REQUIREMENTS 

General  average  insures  against  loss  resulting  from  shipwreck,  stranding,  the 
action  of  fire  or  salt  water.  Particular  average  covers  losses  arising  from  the  action 
of  fire  (jiartial),  salt  water  and  grease.  A  pilferage  clause  insures  against  loss  by 
pilferage  of  part  of  the  contents  of  a  package  or  the  loss  of  the  entire  package.     A 
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breakage  clause  provides  against  the  contingency  of  goods  arriving  in  a  broken  con- 
dition, and  a  fresh  water  clause  covers  damage  resulting  from  the  action  of  rain 
water.  There  are  no  special  clauses  in  general  use  which  protect  shippers  from  losses 
resulting  from  the  action  of  moisture  and  heat.  In  connection  with  their  several 
policies  and  special  clauses,  the  various  marine  insurance  companies  have  different 
requirements,  and  from  consultations  with  average  adjusters  it  would  seem  that  a 
packing  case,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  or  any  of  the  companies,  should 
be  made  of  new  wood  of  adequate  strength,  be  properly  strapped  at  both  ends,  and 
carry  metal  seals  at  the  juncture  of  the  end  of  each  board  and  its  corresponding 
end-piecp. 

PORT  FACILITIES  AT  BUENOS  AIRES 

The  port  of  Buenos  Aires  possesses  modern  facilities  for  the  discharging  and 
handling  of  cargo.  Goods  are  lifted  straight  out  of  the  ships'  holds  by  hydraulic 
cranes  and  placed  into  customs  warehouses.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  goods 
have  to  be  discharged  into  lighters.  Interior  transport  conditions  are  about  the  same 
as  in  Canada. 

CUSTOMS    REGULATIONS 

In  Argentina  customs  duties  are  levied  on  gross  weights,  net  weights  and  legal 
weights  as  provided  for  in  the  tariff  of  values.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
gross  weight  means  the  weight  of  the  article  with  all  ite  interior  and  exterior  pack- 
ings; net  weight  means  the  absolutely  net  weight  of  the  commodity  excluding  its  con- 
tainer or  any  additional  packings;  and  legal  weight  ni<3ans  the  weight  of  the  article 
together  with  the  immediate  wrappings.  As  a  general  rule,  and  unless  otherwise 
specified  in  the  tariff  of  values,  the  method  of  weighing  goods  for  customs  purposes 
is  as  follows: — 

Foodstuffs Legal  weight 

Liquors By  volume  or  dozens 

Leather  goods Legal  weight 

Boots  and  shoes   (when  in  bales) Gross  weight 

(when  in  cases) Legal  weight 

Furniture By  units  and  dozens 

Jewellery Net  weight 

Musical  instruments Legal  weight 

Millinery Legal  weight 

Hardware  (in  bales,  bags  or  rolls) Gross  weight 

(otherwise) Legal  weight 

Electrical  supplies   (in  bales,  bags  or  rolls) Gross  weight 

otherwise Legal  weight 

China  and  earthenware  and  glassware Gross  weight 

(including   the   bale   or  case,    straw,    etc.,    etc.) 
Soft  goods Legal  weight 

(including  the  bale  or  case,  straw,  etc.,  etc.) 

goods   are   wrapper   or   mounted) 
Paper  and  stationery Legal  weight 

(Excepting  goods  packed  in  a  single  container 

in  which  case Gross  weight 

Chemical  products Legal  weight 

(Excepting  goods  packed  in  a  single  container 

in  which  case Gross  weight 

The  exterior  container  used  must  be  accurately  described  in  the  shipping  docu- 
ments, for  example,  to  describe  a  crate  as  a  case  will  cause  trouble  in  the  Customs 
House  Iiere.  Case  marks  and  numbers  should  correspond  exactly  to  those  appearing 
on  the  invoices  and  other  documents.  Numeration  of  cases  is  obligatory  for  general 
merchandise  and  case  numbers  should  be  strictly  consecutive.  Large  consignments 
of  commodities  such  as  cement,  etc.,  are  not  classed  as  general  merchandise. 

PRINCIPAL   CAUSES   OF   DAMAGE   TO   GOODS  IN    TRANSIT 

Enquiry  into  the  causes  of  damage  by  breakage  reveals  the  fact  that  this  results 
far  more  frequently  from  defective  insulation  than  from  the  use  of  exterior  con- 
tainers of  insufficient  strength.      By  "insulation"  is  meant  the  provision  of  air  space 
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or  of  insulating  material  which  will  absorb  any  shocks  which  the  exterior  container 
may  sustain  and  prevent  them  from  being  transmitted  to  the  contents.  A  crate  iised 
ti'  carry  a  kitchen  range  arrived  here  in  perfect  condition,  but  the  range  itself  was 
badly  broken.  A  kitchen  range,  a  piece  of  machinery  or  any  article  of  cast-iron  likely 
to  break  from  the  effects  of  a  heavy  blow,  should  be  securely  fastened  in  position 
inside  its  crate  by  means  of  a  cross  pieces  and  shaped  cradle  pieces.  The  crating 
should  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  distance  by  the  use  of  cross  pieces  bearing  on  those 
parts  of  the  contents  best  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  a  blow,  and  with  a  pillow  of 
excelsior  or  sacking  between  them  and  the  contents.  The  use  of  broad  outside  battens 
placed  diagonally  stiffens  a  crate  and  prevents  it  from  springing. 

Regularly  shaped  articles,  of  light  weight  do  not  require  "insulation"  but 
"chafage"  must  be  avoided  either  by  tight  packing  into  made-to-measure  cases,  or 
by  the  use  of  excelsior,  paper  trimmings  or  other  filler.  Certain  kinds  of  light  articles 
such  as  perambulators  have  suffered  damage  from  "chafage"  resulting  from  the  con- 
stant vibration  of  the  ship's  propeller.  The  leather  hood  of  a  folding  baby  carriage 
was  badly  frayed  by  "chafage''  which  had  worn  away  the  stiff  brown  paper  wrapping 
which  had  covered  it.  In  this  case  corrugated  paper  could  have  been  used  to 
advantage. 

Damage  from  water  to  goods  carried  in  tin-lined  cases  sometimes  results  from 
defective  soldering.  When  tin  lining  is  used  care  should  be  taken  to  see  it  is  her- 
metically sealed.  A  tin-lined  case  of  soft  goods  was  ruined  by  bilge  water;  the 
importer  was  puzzled  at  first  to  account  for  the  presence  of  water  but  a  minute 
examination  of  the  solder  seam  revealed  the  presence  of  a  small  air  hole  through 
which  the  bilge  water  had  seeped. 

Unsuitable  interior  wrappings  and  fittings  sometimes  cause  damage.  A  quantity 
of  aluminium  kitchen  utensils  arriving  in  an  hermetically  sealed  tin  lined  case 
were  found  to  be  badly  fitted  and  spotted.  Inquiry  showed  that  the  chemical  compo- 
sition used  to  glaze  the  paper  in  which  the  articles  were  wrapped  had  attacked  the 
metal  under  the  influence  of  heat.  Dyes  will  run  from  coloured  wrappings  if  moist- 
ened, and  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  connection.  Sawdust  is  not  usually  a  good 
case  filling;  in  case  of  breakage  it  will  run  and  leave  contents  unprotected. 


An  exporter  of  heavy  machinery,  boilers,  kitchen  ranges,  or  similar  articles  is 
strongly  advised  to  test  his  cases  or  cratings  at  the  factory.  Any  doubt  existing  in 
his  mind  regarding  the  efficiency  of  his  packing  will  thus  be  removed  or,  if  any 
defect  should  be  discovered,  it  can  be  remedied  in  time  and  at  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  trouble.  Any  case  containing  heavy  goods  should  be  able  to  stand 
being  dropped  several  times  from  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  without  injury  to  the 
case  or  contents.  A  case  of  machinery  consigned  from  Montreal  to  Eosario  will  be 
handled  in  the  slings  from  ten  to  twenty  times  and  may  have  to  stand  a  drop  of  a 
yard  or  so  on  each  occasion.  If  shipped  to  a  port  where  goods  have  to  be  unloaded 
into  lighters  the  number  of  handlings  is  more  likely  to  be  twenty  than  ten.  A  case 
containing  perishable  goods  or  goods  liable  to  be  affected  by  extremes  of  temperature 
or  the  action  of  moisture  can  be  left  oiitside  the  factory  for  a  couple  of  months  during 
variable  weather  and  then  examined  for  deterioration. 

ECONOMY    IN    COST   OF    PACKING 

However  much  it  may  cost  the  exporter  in  time  and  money  to  devise  and  put 
into  practice  a  satisfactory  method  of  packing,  his  money  will  be  well  spent  and 
his  time  well  employed.  Economy  is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  neglected,  but  consid- 
eration of  this  aspect  of  the  subject  should  be  left  over  until  practical  experience  has 
shown  where  and  how  it  can  be  effected  without  loss  of  efficiency.  The  immediate 
results  of  poor  packing  are  trouble  with  the  carriers  and  insurance  companies  usually 
terminating  in  financial  loss  and  a  dissatisfied  customer. 
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ASK  FOR  PACKIKG  INSTRUCTIONS 

Argentine  buyers,  when  placing  orders  with  manufacturers,  specify  quality  of 
goods,  dates  of  shipment,  terms  of  payment,  etc.,  but  rarely  do  they  make  mention, 
either  in  the  order  itself  or  in  their  correspondence,  of  the  all-important  subject  of 
packing.  This  apparent  omission  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  until,  or  unless  experience 
teaches  him  otherwise,  the  importer  credits  the  manufacturer  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  how  his  goods  should  be  packed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  opinion  is  asked 
for  the  buyer  will  almost  invariably  be  found  most  willing  to  supply  detailed  packing 
instructions  and  exporters  are  advised  to  secure  these  whenever  possible.  Having 
received  them,  they  should  be  followed  out  carefully,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  six 
principal  factors  of  adequate  strength  of  exterior  packing,  proper  insulation  to  absorb 
strains  and  blows,  proper  protection  from  damp,  grease,  extreme  heat  and  escaping 
steam,  conformity  with  customs  requirements,  conformity  with  insurance  regulations 
concerning  losses  and  pilferage  and  economy  in  shipping  space. 


Dry  salted  codfish  should  be  shipped  in  oblong  boxes  containing  110  pounds,  tin- 
lined  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  is  possible  that  tin  lining  is  not  required  for  the 
trade  with  Brazil  but  for  Argentina  it  is  indispensable.  The  last  consignment  to 
reach  Buenos  Aires  consisted  of  eight  cases;  it  was  some  60  days  in  transit  and  was 
found  to  be  almost  unfit  for  consumption  five  days  after  clearing.  Codfish  or  any 
other  dry  salted  fish  must  be  protected  from  damp. 

CHOCOLATES 

Pieces  should  be  wrapped  in  tin  foil  and  the  fancy  boxes  should  be  covered  with 
a  transparent  glassine  paper  placed  in  a  pasteboard  cover  box,  and  packed  tightly  in 
tin-lined  cases  made  to  size.  A  little  excelsior  should  be  used  if  required  to  fill  up 
interstices. 


Biscuits  cannot  be  carried  over  the  Equator  and  landed  in  good  condition  in 
ordinary  loose-lid  tins.  A  consignment  of  75  cases  of  Canadian  biscuits  packed  in 
loose-lid  tinb  rrrived  here  in  a  deplorably  soft  and  soggy  condition.  The  importer 
refused  to  receive  the  goods  and  the  transaction  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  for  the 
manufacturer.  The  usual  and  most  acceptable  container  for  biscuits  is  a  tin  package, 
hermetically  sealed,  containing  1  or  2  pounds  net.  The  top  should  be  covered  with 
a  piece  of  light  weight  tin  plate  soldered  into  position  and  covered  with  a  loose  lid 
which  is  held  in  place  by  the  label.  The  tins  should  be  wrapped  in  wax  paper  or 
glassine  paper  and  packed  tightly  into  tin-lined  cases  made  to  measure.  Some  of 
the  English  manufacturers  supply  a  small  piece  of  hardened  tinplate  for  use  in 
perforating  the  cover,  but  one  Canadian  manufacturer  employed  a  cover  which  was  so 
soft  that  it  could  be  easily  cut  with  a  penknife  or  an  ordinary  table  knife.  The 
packing  of  this  manufacturer's  biscuits  was  favourably  commented  on  by  the  trade 
here. 


Packing  of  pianos  as  received  from  Canada  is  satisfactory  in  general,  the  cases 
usually  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  breakages.  At  present,  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  waterproof  paper  lining  is  used  inside  the  cases,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  importers  would  gladlv  see  a  return  to  tin-lined  cases.  The  cost  of 
tin  lining  was  formerly  less  than  $15  and  some  importers  are  prepared  to  pay,  if 
necessary,  for  tin  lining  because  it  protects  the  piano  against  damage  from  damp 
or  from  steam  escaping  from  boilers  or  winches.  On  account  of  the  length  of  the 
boards  used  in  making  crates  for  pianos  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
the  wood  used,  otherwise  damage  to  the  instrument  from  the  bending  of  the  top  and 
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bottom  boards  may  result.  Four  to  six  inches  space  is  usually  allowed  between  the 
lid  of  the  piano  and  the  top  of  the  case.  The  lids  of  six  out  of  a  consignment  of  twelve 
pianos  recently  received  from  Germany  were  badly  damaged  without  any  of  the  top 
boards  having  been  broken. 

NEWSPRINT,    PAPER   AND    C.\RDBOAI!DS 

All  paper  must  be  ream  wrapped.  Eeams  are  understood  to  consist  of  500  sheets 
except  in  the  case  of  was  tissue  which  comes  in  reams  of  4S0  sheets. 

Flat  news  comes  in  export  bales.  An  export  bale  is  ream  wrapped  with  boards 
top  and  bottom,  the  boards  being  securely  strapped  at  both  ends. 


These   photographs,   taken   in   the   Customs  warehouse,   show  how   newsprint   should   be, 
and  should  not  be  packed. 
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For  printing  pai>ers,  export  bales  are  allowed,  but  the  reams  should  be  first  pressed, 
then  wrapped  in  canvas  and  afterwards  covered  with  top  and  bottom  boards  securely 
strapped  at  both  ends.  In  flat  news  the  boards  must  not  be  too  heavy  because  the 
duly  is  levied  on  the  gross  weight.  In  printing  paper  this  is  not  so.  Canadian 
exporters  are  reputed  to  use  lightweight  packing  and  ought  to  use  thicker  material. 

Writing  papers  and  all  fine  paper  must  be  cased,  the  cases  not  exceeding  100 
kilos  in  weight;  they  should  be  specially  made  for  the  size  of  the  ream  so  as  not  to 
allow  "chafage."  Waterproofed  paper  lining  should  be  used.  Cases  should  be  made 
without  outside  battens,  as  they  increase  the  shipping  measurements. 

Coloured  papers  should  never  be  included  in  the  same  case  with  white  paper; 
they  pay  a  heavier  duty  and  therefore  should  be  separately  packed. 

Barrel  packing  for  newsprint  is  undoubtedly  preferred.  The  use  of  dog  hooks 
frays  the  edges  of  the  rolls  and  entails  rewinding  to  avoid  breakage  on  the  machine. 

Importers  do  not  like  any  mark  to  appear  on  the  ream  or  the  outside  case  other 
than  the  watermark  of  the  paper  and  the  necessary  numeration. 

Cardboard,  strawboard,  leatherboards,  etc.,  are  always  baled  and  never  crated. 
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Tr.vde  Coaimissioner  E   L.  McColl,  Rio  de  Jaxeiro 

Packing  merchandise  for  foreign  shipment  requires  careful  study  and  supervision. 
If  an  exporting  house  does  not  possess  a  thoroughly  qualified  foreign  export  packer, 
no  goods  should  be  sent  abroad  unless  packed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  company.  The  value  of  strict  supervision  cannot  be  over- 
estimated as  there  is  so  much  detail  to  be  followed,  while  at  the  same  time  90  per 
cent  of  the  difficulties  can  be  overcome  by  the  exercise  of  plain  common  sense. 

The  description  of  a  recent  Canadian  shipment  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
harm  that  can  be  done,  not  only  to  the  particular  shipper  but  to  Canadian  trade  as  a 
whole,  if  great  care  is  not  exercised.  Albout  November,  1920,  there  arrived  from 
Canada  a  shipment  of  biscuits,  consigned  to  an  old-established  English  house,  one  of 
perhaps  the  first  three  large  importers  in  Brazil.  This  firm  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  reliable  English  houses  and,  according  to  custom,  had  shipped  the 
goods  to  their  customers  in  the  interior  and  coast  towns  without  having  first  examined 
the  contents  of  the  cases.  All  the  biscuits  were  returned  and  the  reputation  of  the 
firm  was  injured. 

The  faults  to  be  found  in  the  packing  were  said  to  be : — 

(2)  Tins  labelled  ginger  snaps  contained  lemon  creams. 

(3)  Tins  were  supposed  to  have  the  top  soldered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow 
the  lid  to  be  ripped  oS  by  putting  the  finger  through  a  small  ring  and  pulling  on  it. 
The  soldering  in  all  cases  was  overdone,  so  that  the  tins  had  to  be  opened  by  a  screw- 
driver or  can  opener. 

(4)  The  tins  were  not  equally  filled.  Some  had  50  per  cent  of  the  space  filled 
with  excelsior  packing.  As  the  biscuits  were  sold  to  the  Brazilians  by  the  tin  and 
not  by  weight  of  the  content,  the  native  thought  that  this  extra  and  irregular  packing 
had  the  appearance  of  fraud. 

(5)  Some  of  the  tins  had  the  name  of  the  contents  carefully  printed  on  the  label. 
Others  had  the  name  written  in  ink  which  had  become  so  dim  as  to  be  unreadable. 

(6)  The  labels  on  the  tins,  possibly  through  age,  were  very  dirty  and  uninviting. 

(7)  The  biscuits  were  rancid.  Many  had  absorbed  a  slight  acid  flavour  either 
from  the  paper  which  lined  the  tins  or  the  metal.  This  would  be  due  to  age  and  also 
perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  merchandise  had  been  subjected  to  the  tropical  heat. 
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Careful  supervision  would  have  avoided  complaints  1  to  4.  A  little  experi- 
menting with  time  and  temperature  and  a  study  of  the  method  of  packing  adopted 
by  English  houses  would  have  avoided  much  of  the  harm  described  in  numbers  6 
and  7. 

The  duty  on  these  biscuits  amounted  to  two-thirds  the  c.i.f.  cost.  The  goods  were 
shipped  inland  and  returned.  This  also  was  costly.  But  the  greatest  cause  for 
complaint  was  the  injury  done  to  the  good  name  of  the  importing  house.  This 
unfortunate  incident  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  sale  of  other  Canadian  goods. 

DRYING   AND    PACKING    OF    FISH 

The  drying  and  packing  of  fish  is  another  question  that  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Fish  intended  for  shipment  to  a  tropical  country  must  be  dry.  It  costs  more 
money  to  dry  fish  well  than  to  partially  dry  it,  both  on  account  of  the  extra  labour 
required  and  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  moisture  removed  from  the  fish.  Some  firms 
dry  fish  well,  and  consequently  importers  can  absolutely  rely  on  receiving  a  good 
consignment.  Other  houses  will  take  chances  because  they  find  that  nine  shipments 
go  through  in  good  order  while  only  the  tenth  has  to  be  destroyed.  The  gain  through 
not  properly  drying,  obtained  in  the  nine  cases,  will  pay  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the 
tenth.  Among  importers  here  this  is  not  considered  good  business.  The  good  ship- 
ments are  forgotten,  but  a  bad  one  remains  long  in  the  memory.  One  importer 
received  some  time  ago  a  consignment  of  fish  which  came  via  Halifax.  The  fish  was 
sent  throughout  the  country  to  the  retail  shops.  Almost  immediately  government 
officials  had  to  seek  out  these  shops  to  have  the  fish  destroyed. 

FOREIGN   MARKET  DEMANDS  A  PERFECT  ARTICLE 

Many  exporters  evidently  do  not  know  that  the  foreign  market,  owing  to  the  very 
keen  competition,  demands  a  perfect  ai-ticle,  perfectly  packed.  Canned  goods  are  very 
expensive,  but  are  demanded  by  hotels,  ships,  restaurants  and  the  wealthy  class.  Only 
the  best  is  wanted.  There  is  no  demand  for  an  inferior  product.  An  exporter  in 
describing  packing  of  green  beans  said  that  continental  beans  were  sorted  for  size, 
colour  and  quality.  Nothing  short  of  perfection  will  serve,  not  only  in  the  packing 
of  canned  goods  but  also  in  the  packing  and  quality  of  all  products  shipped  to  a 
foreign  market.    Foreign  competition  requires  it. 

RISKS    IN    UNLOADING 

In  packing  for  foreign  shipment,  cases  should  be  well  made  and  with  the  best 
quality  of  pine.  It  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  capital  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
three-fourths  of  the  goods  are  unloaded  into  lighters.  This  means  that  the  packages 
will  be  handled  again  by  crane  on  arrival  at  the  docks,  and  possibly  handled  a  third 
and  fourth  time  for  reshipmient.  Packages  are  unloaded  as  often  by  chain  as  by 
ropes.  Occasionally,  when  unloading  automobiles  or  heavy  machinery,  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  cranes  and  the  packagie  may  be  dropped  the  last  two  feet  and 
roll  over  on  to  the  surplus  rope.  The  machinery  is  then  reversed  and  the  package  is 
rolled  back  again  while  the  surplus  rope  is  being  taken  up.  An  experienced  exporter 
of  automobiles  while  visiting  Brazil  stated  to  the  writer  that  it  costs  from  $75  to 
$100  to  crate  an  automobile,  and  that  in  spite  of  his  experience  and  his  endeavour 
to  crate  efficiently,  cars  sometimes  arrived  in  a  damaged  state. 

Small  parcels  are  generally  unloaded  in  nets.  When  the  net  reaches  the  ground 
heavy  packages  may  drop  on  light  ones  and  when  the  net  opens  the  whole  lot  will  roll 
out  on  the  dock.  If  cases  are  not  strong  they  are  likely  to  be  broken.  The  real  test 
comes  when  the  merchandise  is  piled  twenty  feet  high  in  the  customs   warehouse. 
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During  an  inspection  of  foreign  packing  which  the  writer  recently  made  in  the  dock 
warehouse  it  was  found  that  lowo.r  packages  were  crushing  under  the  immense  weight 
of  the  goods  piled  on  top. 


The  pilferage  of  goods  is  a  subject  that  causes  great  concern  to  all  importers.  It 
is  a  real  menace  to  shipping  in  South  American  ports.  Oases  containing  silks,  hosiery 
or  any  small  high-class  articles  should  have  a  smooth  surface,  protected  by  a  covering 
of  burlap  or  hessian,  sewn  as  tightly  as  possible  in  such  a  way  that  the  ease  cannot  be 
broken  into  without  unsewing  the  covering.  In  order  to  prevent  the  covering  being 
picked  and  re-sewn  it  is  advisable  that  the  stitching  be  painted  over  or  dyed  with  any 
bright  colour.  A  further  safeguard  would  be  to  paint  the  whole  with  a  weak  solution 
of  glue  or  varnish  which  will  shrink  the  material  and  cause  it  to  adhere  tightly  to 
the  case.  Naturally  this  method  will  not  prevent  pilferage,  but  cases  tampered  with 
after  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  this  manner  are  easily  deteoted  and  it  should  give 
some  indication  as  to  where  the  blame  for  pilferage  lies. 

Different  kinds  of  goods  should  be  packed  in  different  packages.  For  example, 
an  importer  received  a  quantity  of  pencils  and  rubbers  in  the  same  case.  This  meant 
a  loss  of  time  to  the  customs  authorities,  who  fined  the  consignee  an  amount  equal 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

BR.4CING   OF   PACKAGES 

When  using  pine  strips  for  bracing,  packages  can  sometimes  be  just  as  advan- 
tageously braced  inside  as  outside,  steel  strapping,  of  course,  being  used  at  the  same 
time  for  the  outside.  The  benefit  derived  from  employing  this  method  when  possible 
;=  in  the  amount  of  freight  charges  saved.  When  packages  weigh  less  than  56  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot,  they  are  rated  on  their  cubic  measurement.  The  extreme  outside 
measurement  is  taken.  A  package  which  measures  20  inches  by  20  inches  by  20 
inches  contains  8,000  cubic  inches.  If  this  case  is  bound  outside  at  the  corners  by 
inch  strips,  the  size  will  be  22  inches  by  22  inches  by  22  inches  or  10,646  cubic  inches. 
This  is  an  increase  of  2,646  over  8,000  or  an  increase  in  the  freight  charges  of  prac- 
tically 33  per  cent. 

MARKING   OF   GOODS 

When  marking  goods,  the  number  of  the  case,  the  letters  showing  consignee  and 
the  address  must  be  printed  plainly  and  together  on  one  side  of  the  case  and  not 
surrounded  by  a  lot  of  other  numbers  perhaps  designating  the  contents  but  very 
confusing  to  the  man  who  is  gathering  one  consignuient.  If  the  number  of  thf* 
package  is  on  one  side  and  the  name  of  consignee  and  address  on  the  other,  the  whole 
cannot  be  seen  without  shifting  the  package.  This  makes  extra  work,  as  cases,  will 
bf!  piled  about  and  on  top  of  one  another.  Numbers  of  cases  should  not  have  letters 
preceding  them  such  as  A23.  Some  of  these  letters  are  often  left  off  by  clerks 
making  out  the  ship's  papers.  When  the  customs  authorities  are  checking  over  the 
ship's  manifest  and  find  that  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  packages  they  are  put 
to  a  lot  of  trouble. 

In  miaking  out  invoices  the  following  facts  must  be  given : — 

(1)  Gross  weight  of  package. 

(2)  Gross  weight  of  each  inside  package. 

(3)  Net  weight  of  each  kind  of  merchandise. 

(4)  The  merchandise  must  be  correctly  described. 

If  the  artiole  is  paint  in  oil  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  paint,  as  paint  in  oil  has  to 
pay  a  duty  of  $100  while  enamel  paint  pays  a  duty  of  $500.  If  only  paint  is 
mentioned   either    the   higher   duty   will   be    collected    or   an    equivalent   fine    will    be 
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imposed.  An  importer  recently  received  a  shipment  of  pencils.  The  invoice  only 
stated  pencils.  On  being  inspected  some  of  the  pencils  vfere  found  to  be  made  of 
celluloid.  As  there  was  a  higher  duty  on  celluloid,  a  100  per  cent  fine  was  collected. 
When  making  out  the  consular  invoice  the  exporter  should  look  up  the  article  which 
he  is  shipping  to  Brazil  in  the  Brazilian  tariff  and  insert  not  only  in  English  but 
also  in  Portuguese  the  name  or  class  under  which  his  product  comes.  This  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Brazilian  •Consul. 

One  of  the  most  important  rules  to  observe  when  undertaking  foreign  export  is 
to  observe  explicitly  the  instructions  with  reference  to  packing  sometimes  given  by  the 
buyer.  Matters  that  may  seem  trivial  to  the  exporter  may  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  importer. 
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Fruit    (dried)  : 

British    West   Indies..     . 
Furniture  : 

France 

Great  Britain 


G 

Glue: 

Japan 59 

Glass : 

Japan 59 

Grain  : 

Great   Britain 26 

Great    Britain 7-2S 

General    instructions 7-11 


H 

Hams : 

British   West   Indies 

Handles : 

Great  Britain 

Hardware : 

Great  Britain 

Japan 

South   Africa 

Hats : 

Japan 

Hazards   of  sea   voyage : 

India 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Heat: 

Argentina,  damage  from  action  of. 
Household   appliances: 

Gre.it   Britain 


India   and   the   Middle   East 28-32 

Instructions: 

Argentina,  adherence  to 78 

Australia,   adherence   to 32 

Insurance    companies'    refiuirements : 

Argentina 75 

Invoices    (foreign) 31 

Invoicing: 

Brazil 82 

China 42 

Iron  alloys : 

.Tapan 59 

Italy 61-66 


Jam   and  preserved  fruits : 

British  West  Indies 40 

Japan 44-61 

E 

Kegs: 

Great  Britain IC 

Knives  and  cutters : 

Japan ..      5£ 


Lamps  and  lanterns : 

Great  Britain 22 

I/ard: 

British  West  Indies ?.■) 

Lawn   mowers  : 

Great  Britain 22 

Lead : 

Japan 53 

Leakage : 

Argentina 75 

Leather : 

Great  Britain 14 

Japan 59 

Lighters    (discharging   from) 46 

Limp  packages : 

Great   Britain 11 

Linings: 

Great    Britain     (apple    packages)..     ..      17 

Japan 50 

Linoleum : 

Japan n.l 

Losses  through  loose  packing 63 

Lumber : 

Great  Britain 37 

Japan 59 

M 

Machinery  : 

France 66 

India 28 

Japan..  ^ 59 

Mailing    (points  on)  : 

Japan 56 

Marking: 

Argentina 74 

Australia 33 

France 68 

Great  Britain 18,24 

India 31 

Italy 65 

Japan 53,  55 

South  Africa 36 


INDEX 


Page 
Materials  used   in  packing : 

Great  Britain 9 

Japan 49 

Metal  ceiling  : 

Japan 59 

Metal    lath  : 

Japan 59 

Malt : 

Japan o!) 

Measurements   of   oases  : 

Great  Britain 9 

India 30 

Mincers : 

Great   Britain 22 

Mixed    packages : 

Japan,    undesirable 51 

Model   sliipment 29 

Muriate   of  ammonia : 

Japan 60 


N 

Nails : 

Great  Britain 27 

Japan 6u 

Newsprint : 

Argentina 79 

Japan 51,  60 

Nickel : 

Japan 60 

Nuts   and    bolts: 

Great   Britain 23 


Oil    (kerosene   and   linseed)  : 

Japan 60 


P 

Paints : 

Japan 

Paper : 

Argentina 

Japan SI, 

Pastry   boards  : 

Great  Britain 

Peas    (split)  : 

iBritish   West   Indies 

Pianos : 

Argentina 

Belgium    (and    organs) 

Japan 

Pig-iron : 

Japan 

Pilferage : 

Argentina 

Australia 35^ 

Belgium 

Brazil 

China 

Great   Britain 

Italy ] ; 

Japan 

South  Africa 

Pork    (salt)  : 

British  West  Indies 

Poultry: 

Great   Britain 

Provisions  : 

Great  Britain 15 


Page 
Pulp,   grinding  stones: 

Japan 60 

Pulp    (in  bale)  : 

Jaimn 51 

Pulpwood  : 

Japan 60 

R 

Rates    (shipping)  : 

Belgium,    goods    should    be    packed     to 

advantage  of  lowest 71 

Roofing   felt: 

Japan go 

s 

Salmon    (salted)  : 

Japan go 

Seed: 

Japan gl 

Shipping  agents 30 

Soap: 

Japan go 

Soda  ash : 

Japan go 

South  Africa 36-39 

Steels; 

Japan go 

Sulphite   pulp: 

Belgium 71 

T 

Talc : 

Japan gl 

Temperature  (average  monthly)  : 

Japan 50 

Testing   packages 5 

Argentina 77 

Textiles: 

Japan gi 

Timber : 

Japan 57,   61 

'Great   Britain 14 

Tinmans'   rivets : 

Great  Britain 23 

Tinplates: 

Japan gj 

Tobacco : 

Japan gi 

Tools: 

Belgium 71 

Typewriters  : 

Belgium 71 

Japan gi 

V 

Varnish 

Japan gi 

w 

Washboards : 

Great   Britain 22 

Water  : 

Argentina,  damage  from  fresh 75 

Weights   of  packages : 

Great  Britain 9 

Japan 54 

■WHieat : 

Japan gi 

Whisky : 

Japan gi 


INDEX 


Pagr 
Wire : 

Great  Britain 23 

Japan 61 

Wire-binding 17 

Wood : 

Great   Britain,   thicl<ness   of   in   packing       7 
Wooden  ware: 

Great  Britain 14 

Wool    (knitting)  : 

Japan 61 

Woollens : 

Japan 57 


Wrapping : 

Great   Britain,    waterproof. 
Wringers: 

Great   Britain 


Zinc  and   zinc  sheets: 
Japan 


Date  Due 
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